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“WITHOUT ARE DOGS.” 


By Mary BraDFORD-WHITING. 


HE shadows fell over the hills, and the light mists that stole up 

from the valleys were touched by the rays of the rising moon ; 

the long country lanes were silent and deserted, the last labourer had 

gone home from his work, and it was not yet time for the poachers 

to be astir ; the hooting of the owls and the bleating of the sheep in 

a wayside field were the only signs of life, and not even a solitary 
cottage window gleamed out its token of human neighbourhood. 

But suddenly, through the stillness, rang out a startling sound, or, 
rather, a sound familiar and even consolatory, but one which at 
that hour and in that lonely spot, could not fail to rouse a thrill of 
amazement—the sound of a church bell. 

Clang! Clang! No church was visible, and yet the bell rose in 
full and regular cadence upon the night breeze, and a passing 
traveller might have been forgiven if his fell of hair had roused and 
stirred as life were in it ! 

That any worshippers should have been attracted by the 
mysterious summons might have seemed an impossibility, but as 
the bell rang on, a figure crept slowly out of the shelter of a neigh- 
bouring coppice and listened with eager ear and parted lips. 

It was the figure of a woman, poor of dress and haggard of face, 
a figure that brought a shadow of human misery into the dreaming 
beauty of the night. Slowly and painfully she made her way down 
the lane, walking with a footsore halt which showed that she had 
been long on the tramp, while the night air bore the sound over field 
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and hedgerow in ebbing and rising waves of sound ; but as she passed 
out from beneath the over-hanging trees, the country lay before her, 
a mass of light intersected by the dark lines of the hedges, and she 
paused to take a survey. 

A pool of water here and there gleamed with a crystal flash in 
the rays of the moon, but from amidst a sombre group of trees 
huddled together at the foot of the hill a redder light shone out, not 
so pure and clear but with more of human warmth about it, and 
turning her eyes thankfully from the cold splendours of the moon 
she began to descend the slope. 

There could be no doubt that the light and the bell had a 
common origin, for with each step the sound increased, and as she 
entered the shadowy thicket the outlines of a building rose before 
her ; a church—that was evident at once,’even without the summon- 
ing bell, for her feet were stumbling over fallen gravestones, and the 
light from within glimmered through wide mullioned windows. And 
yet it was not a church in the ordinary sense of the word; no entering 
congregation could ascend those crumbling steps, or pass through that 
barred and rusted door ; the ruined porch, the roofless aisle, the 
shattered glass, all told of desertion and decay ; then why should the 
bell peal out at this strange hour? It was not the first time that the 
unfortunate wanderer had seen the church, but such a mystery as this 
excited her curiosity, and cautiously groping her way over the grass 
she climbed upon one of the fallen stones and looked in through the 
broken window. 

The ivy had covered the gaping rafters and crept down the wall 
of the church till it found a support in the mouldering pews, twining 
itself over them in a living mantle of green; the grass had forced 
itself up through the tiled floor, and delicate ferns nestled in the 
dark dampness of the aisles.) No human being was visible, but 
seven candles were burning in different parts of the building, casting 
a flickering, uncertain light on wall and arch. 

The woman drew her breath quickly as she gazed; there was 
something so strange, so unearthly in the scene, that she dreaded to 
think what might next be presented to her view; a congregation of 
spirit worshippers must surely be about to enter this death-like 
church, and in another moment she should see them appear in 
ghostly procession, chanting sad requiems as they came. 

The bell ceased even as the thought passed through her mind, 
and she hardly restrained a cry of terror as a step was heard upon 
the echoing flags and a white figure came into sight advancing slowly 
towards the chancel. But the cry remained unuttered, and the 
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figure passed on unconscious, while the woman gazed after it, her 
terror changing into awe. The bright curling hair, the lustrous eyes, 
the white-robed form, reminded her of pictures of angels dimly 
remembered from her childhood’s days, and she wondered whether 
this was not some spirit sent down to watch over the ruined church 
now that its human guardians had deserted it. 

A book was in the strange priest’s hands, and as he reached the 
chancel step he opened it and turned to face an imaginary con- 
gregation. 

“ And they said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us and hide 
us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne and from the 
wrath of the Lamb: for the great day of his wrath is come, and 
who shall be able to stand?” 

The terrible words rolled along the dim aisles, and echoed back 
again as with a chorus of assent from unseen listeners; the woman 
shuddered and clung more painfully to the crumbling window-ledge ; 
it was her own doom that was being pronounced, she could not 
doubt it, and the blood in her veins turned cold. A moment’s silence 
followed and then the voice began again— 

“For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and whoso- 
ever loveth and maketh a lie. Woe, woe, woe to the inhabiters of 
the earth, for they repented not of their murders, nor of their 
sorceries, nor of their idolatries, nor of their thefts.” 

He closed the book as he finished, and stepping forward with 
upraised hand seemed to call down from heaven the curse that he 
had just pronounced ; the woman’s face grew paler as he approached, 
and her wild eyes fiercer ; she knew that the angel was about to affix 
his woe upon her guilty forehead, and slipping down from her 
perilous position she fell heavily to the ground. 

When she came to herself once more the scene had changed. 
The ruined church was still beside her, the mouldering gravestones 
were still beneath her aching frame, but the awful glamour had died 
away from earth and sky, and the objects around her showed dim 
and wan as a midnight sorrow encountered in the dawning light of 
day. Her thin dress was wet with the dew, her damp hair clung 
about her face, her weary eyes looked out lifelessly above the white 
hollows of her cheeks. At first she scarcely remembered the terror 
that had caused her swoon, fatigue and hunger had often exhausted 
her before, and it was no surprise to her that they should have done 
so again ; but as she raised herself stiffly upon her elbow and looked 
at the loose grey stones that she had brought down in her fall, a 
sudden tremor passed over her and she got up hastily. 
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Once on her feet, however, she recalled her presence of mind ; 
facts, not fancies, were what she had to deal with: stern, cold 
facts that pressed relentlessly upon her spirit like thorns upon 
shuddering flesh. It was early yet, she knew; her country lore 
came back to her with the sight and scent of the fields, and 
leaving the church behind her without venturing a backward look, 
she sat down by the side of the pool that she might wash away the 
stains of her travel. 

Slowly the light strengthened, the grey brightened into saffron, 
the saffron glowed into pink, but no answering joy flashed through 
the livid hues of her face, returning day is the universal symbol of re- 
turning hope and happiness, but to those whose deeds are deeds of 
darkness, light is the sign of discovery and of judgment. The 
sense of forgotten things which had been dimly rewakened in her 
on the preceding night was retouched with a quivering pain as 
distant sounds began to fall upon her ear. The crowing of the 
farmyard cock made her think, not of that cheerful domestic bird 
leading out his family to seek their morning meal, but of those 
words of dark and solemn import— Before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny Me thrice!” She thought thereon, but, unlike 
Peter, she could not weep: for her the blessedness of tears was with- 
held, and as the barking of a shepherd’s collie rang out through 
the morning mist, the voice of the ghostly minister rang once more 
in her ears, ‘‘ For without are dogs.” 

She sprang up from her seat with a sob that was born not of 
sorrow, but of despair, and began pacing up and down by the side 
of the water until the chill aloofness of the dawn had passed away and 
the commonplace aspect of everyday life had returned once more 
to the world. The rumble of a cart upon the road did more to 
restore her disordered nerves than any utterance of sympathy could 
have done ; and when a herd of cows passed through the meadows 
before her on their way to the milking sheds, she put on her bonnet 
with steady hands and moved away with a look of purpose on her face. 

An hour later, she stood at the garden gate of a cottage which was 
set like a glowing picture against the green background of lane and 
wood. The sweet September air had a touch of crispness in it, 
and a yellow leaf or two displayed their warning presage through 
the summer glory of the trees; a few late blooms hung upon the 
rose-bushes, stocks and jessamine still scented the air, and sweet- 
williams and larkspurs raised their morning faces to the sky. But 
the bright purity of the scene jarred upon the wanderer ; a joy from 
which we are debarred by our low nature appears to us not as a delight 
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but as a reproach, and a spasm of pain crossed her face as she un- 
latched the gate and went up to knock at the door where she had 
once had the right to go in and out at will. 

The pause which followed was long enough to damp her high- 
pitched courage, but at length the door opened and the figure of a 
middle-aged woman appeared, in spotless apron and neat black cap, 
who instantly closed it again with the brief remark, “I can’t give you 
nothin’.” 

Brief as the utterance was, however, the answer was briefer still ; 
one word only, and yet it pierced through bolt and bar: “ Mother !” 

There was a ground tone of agony in the voice against which the 
heart that heard it was not proof; but when the door was again 
opened, and mother and child stood face to face, the mild peevish- 
ness of the elder woman’s expression deepened, and she gazed at the 
returning wanderer uneasily. 

“ Well, come in, ’Liza,” she said at last; “your father ain’t at 
home.” 

“Do you think I don’t know that!” said "Liza; “I’ve been 
watching the door this last half hour and more. Let me sit down, 
mother ; I’m pretty nigh starved.” 

Her pride would fain have kept back the confession, but physical 
weakness had robbed her of her self-control, and sinking intoa chair 
she hid her face in her hands. A mist dimmed the mother’s eyes 
for a moment and she bent forward as though to remove the bonnet 
with tender fingers, then turning suddenly away she went to the 
kitchen in search of food. 

“ Here’s a cup of tea,” she said as she returned, “drink it while 
it’s hot, and I’ll cut you some bread and butter.” 

Her manner was kindly but there was no cordiality in it, and 
*Liza ate and drank with a sense of repulsion that grew stronger with 
each glance at the silent figure in the opposite chair. 

““T see you’ve got my sampler hanging up still,” she said, as she 
pushed her cup impatiently away ; “and if here isn’t the prize book I 
got when I left school!” She pulled it towards her as she spoke and 
read in a sarcastic voice: ‘“ ‘* Awarded to Eliza Miller for good 
conduct, by the Vicar and Schoolmaster of Selsdon.’ I thought 
you’d have burnt them long ago,” she added, after a moment’s pause. 

“No, we ain’t never burnt ’em,” said Mrs. Miller with a slight 
kindling of eagerness in her dull tone. ‘Your father loved you, ’Liza, 
I always told you he loved you, and he says to me, ‘Let her sampler 
hang there like as it allus did,’ and we’ve never moved it from that 
day to this.” 
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She looked pleadingly at her daughter, but ’Liza shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“Ah!” she said, “but it wasn’t me he loved, ’twas my good 
conduct !” 

This distinction was too subtle for Mrs. Miller, however, and 
when she spoke again it was in the helpless tone that her daughter 
remembered of old. 

“We've allus been respectable,” she said, “and we've prided 
ourselves on it! It wasn’t no wonder that your father got angry 
when people flung things in his teeth.” 

’Liza did not answer, but her thin face flushed and her chest 
heaved painfully, and the sight struck upon the maternal feeling that 
lay buried in the elder woman’s breast. 

** You do look bad!” she said uneasily. ‘‘ Where have you been 
to, and what have you been a doin’ of? You'd a wrote, I know, if 
it had been anything good.” 

Without the last words her inquiry might have drawn out ’Liza’s 
confidence, but as it was it galled her sore nerves into fury. 

“I’ve been in prison, if you want to know!” she said, flashing 
her black eyes on her shrinking mother. “I’m a gaol-bird, I am, 
and I’m plenty of other things too; p’raps you'd like a list of 
7em ? ” 

“No, no, don’t tell me,” said Mrs. Miller with a moan; “such 
things are ill hearin’, But what makes you look so bad?” 

“The things as you’re too respectable to hear,” said ’Liza drily. 
**You’d know what it was if you draggled through the streets on a 
wet night with the wind whistling through your bones, and never a 
bite nor a sup inside you. I’m just about gone to pieces, and that’s 
what brought me home.” 

There was a wistful yearning in her voice that her mother was too 
obtuse to perceive. 

“Yes, that’s the way with them all,” she said irritably. “ Off for 
their own pleasure and back again when it’s done, with an ‘ open 
the door and let me in!’ I don’t know what to do with you, I’m 
sure.” 

A gasp of anguish broke from the burdened heart, but it was 
quickly stifled again. 

“You needn’t do nothing,” said ’Liza, getting up from her chair 
with a well-feigned look of indifference. “I thought I’d like to have 
a sight of you again, but I’m off now. Don’t trouble about me, we 
all get our deserts, Jael used to tell me that.” 

“ Ah! Jael’sa bad un herself now,” said Mrs. Miller with sudden 
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heat. ‘ What call had she to witch our pig, I should like to know? 
But your father ’ll pay her out: he was never one to let a thing pass ; 
and talking of that, ’Liza, I don’t know what he'll say if he finds you 
here.” 

“T’ll go, then,” said "Liza, ‘You can take the sampler down ; 
it’s not true any more.” 

“ Not true?” said Mrs. Miller, as she fixed her puzzled eyes on 
the sampler ; but ’Liza had passed the garden-gate before her mother 
had finished reading the legend in its gay-coloured silks :— 

Eliza Miller is my name, 
A scholar is my station, 


Selsdon village is my home, 
England is my nation, 


She glanced at it again from time to time as the September day 
wore slowly through, until at last she almost persuaded herself that 
she had fallen a prey to sleep and dreamed a dream in the midst of 
her morning’s labours. And yet, all through those long shining 
hours, a wretched figure lay in the neighbouring coppice, too weary 
for complaints, too weak for tears. 

Not while day lasted did ’Liza dare to move, for she would not 
risk meeting anyone else who knew her, and it was not till darkness 
had once more wrapped the earth in its mantle of mercy that she 
dragged herself to her feet. Never again would she enter Selsdon 
village ; she would return to her old haunts and her old companions, 
and let the waves of sin close over her head. 

Such was her intention, but she had miscalculated her strength; 
the strain that she had passed through had been too great, and she had 
only gone a few yards when her limbs failed under her and she sank 
down helplessly by the side of the road. Desperately now she longed 
for some passer-by, no matter who; if she could only hear a human 
voice she would not care, even though the words it uttered were words of 
scorn. But her thoughts were interrupted with a sudden cry of terror. 
The road on which she lay was the one which led to the ruined 
church, and there, bearing down upon her in the moonlight, was the 
tall white figure that had presaged her approaching doom. Straight 
towards her it came, and as the glowing eyes met her own a cloud 
enveloped her senses and she knew no more. 

How long her swoon lasted she could not tell, but when her con- 
sciousness began to return she found herself confronted by a fierce 
red glare, crossed by black bars. It had come then, the messenger 
had carried her to the appointed place, and a shudder shook her 
from head to foot. But with the shudder a voice fell upen her ears, 
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a voice stern and yet tender, that had in it a shadow of some bygone 
memory. 

“ She’s comin’ to ; hand me the water, Jonah 

Her brain cleared a little as the cold drops splashed upon her 
forehead, and she looked up with a glance of recognition at the face 
bent over her. 

“ Jael!” she exclaimed. 

All her life long, as far back as she could remember, she had feared 
Jael Durlock, the strong-featured, hard-hearted widow, who rejoiced 
in the vengeance of her Biblical namesake, and declared herself 
ready to imitate it on any unfortunate wanderer from the paths of 
righteousness. It was into her hands, then, that she had fallen ! 
Who had been cruel enough to bring her within reach of that most 
unmerciful of judges ? 

“ Let me go!” she cried wildly, as she tried to raise herself on 
her elbow, but the hand that replaced her on her pillow was strangely 
gentle, and the voice that answered her was full of kindness. 

“ Lie still, my poor lamb! you’re not above half alive yet ; if 
Jonah hadn’t found you when he did, there’d have been small hope 
for you this night.” 

It was Jonah, then, who had brought her home; Jonah, whom 
she remembered as a shambling, weak-minded boy. Why should 
he haunt the ruined church in such strange guise? But the question 
was too hard for her, and as she pondered over it she fell asleep. 

When she woke again the sun was shining through the latticed 
window, and she looked about with reviving interest. She was lying 
on the sofa in Jael’s single living room, and opposite to her was the 
picture at which she had often trembled in her childhood : the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, with a cruel light in her eyes, and in her hand 
a workman’s hammer, which she poised above the head of the 
sleeping Sisera ! 

“Why did you take me in?” she said, turning towards the 
figure by the hearth ; “my own mother would have nothing to do 
with me; and if you knew all, you wouldn’t lift a finger to help 
me.” 

‘There was no answer, and as ’Liza watched the rugged face she 
saw a strange expression pass across it. 

“ Is it true what my mother said,” she whispered, “ that you are 
bad yourself now ?” 

A momentary flash of anger brought back the old look that ’Liza 
remembered so well, but it faded again, and the lines about the 
niouth softened. 
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“ There’s a many say that,” said Jael, “ but they don’t understand ; 
how should they, seein’ as I never tell em?” 

“Tell me!” said ’Liza, and there was something in her wasted 
face that urged the request more powerfully than any words. 

“Tt’s all Jonah’s doin’,” said Jael, tenderly; “ my poor boy as I 
used to beat when he was a little un, thinkin’ I could whip the sense 
into him! He fell ill a year or two back, and in his fever he 
wouldn’t let no one touch him but me, and he kept on a talkin’ to 
God till it fair broke your heart to hear him. And when he got 
well he was all for bein’ a preacher, like the prophet Jonah was, and 
I couldn’t bring myself to tell him as that would never be. He got 
me to make him a white gown like the parson’s, and then nothin’ 
would do but he must go and preach in the old church. I’ve been 
in mortal fear of the lads doin’ him a harm, but they’re too scared of 
the old graveyard to go there o’ nights, and I can’t bear to thwart 
him. But what with his bein’ so strange and my keepin’ to myself 
for fear of talk about his ways, it’s said that there’s black work in it, 
and some folks think that I’ve got the evil eye.” 

“But what makes Jonah so set on preaching?” asked ’Liza, 
ignoring the last words. 

“He says he’s got a message,” said Jael, with a pathetic stirring 
of motherly pride. “ ‘A message!’ that’s all his talk ; and when I ask 
who he thinks will hear his message out there among the bats and 
owls, he says as sharp as anything, ‘If God sends me a message, 
can’t He send someone to hear it ?’” 

“Did Jonah say that?” said ’Liza, a look of awe stealing over her 
white features. ‘ Well, he’s right: God sent me!” 

“But Jonah found you in the road,” said Jael in some per- 
plexity. 

“ Yes, but the night before that I was at the church and I heard 
the words he said; they came on me like hailstones, and J saw 
my sin.” 

Her voice fell into a hearse whisper, but the mother heard it and 
her heart leapt up; Iet the neighbours scoff as they chose, Ict them 
point out her fauits and Jonah’s deficiencies with ruthless candour— 
he had had his work to do, and he had done it. 

“That’s like me,” she said softly ; “I was as full o’ pride as an 
egg is full o’ meat; but when my boy was so lovin’ to me after the 
way I'd treated him, I saw my sin, and I sct myself to cast it out, 
and when you get well you'll do the same.” 

A gleam of hope dawned in the girl’s face, but it quickly faded 
again. 
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“No,” she said quietly, “ there’s no getting well for me. I don’t 
mind that so much, but I’d like to have told father I’m sorry I 
grieved him. You must tell him when I’m dead, for it’s no good 
asking him to come and see me.” 

“You won’t die yet awhile,” said Jael in encouraging tones as 
she brought the broth that she had been warming, but her words 
belied her thoughts, and instead of going to bed that night she sat 
beside her patient and listened to the laboured breathing. 

“No, Jonah, you mustn’t go out,” she said as the lad’s nightly fit 
of restlessness began ; ‘I may want you to go to the town for the 
doctor.” 

But though Jonah obeyed her he would not be debarred from 
putting on his surplice, and stood, tall and statue-like, amid the dim 
lights and shadows of the little room. The sight recalled ’Liza’s 
failing powers and she beckoned to him feverishly. 

“T heard it,” she said, “and I know it’s true: ‘ Without are 
dogs!’ That’s what I am, but oh! Jonah, isn’t there a word of 
hope for the dogs ?” 

She gazed up into the half-witted lad’s face with an intensity of 
yearning great as that of a penitent before a saintly father-confessor ; 
no time now to fetch priest or theologian, the light of life is fading 
quickly, and already the shadow of a great darkness lies upon her 
face: if Jonah has no message for her, she must go out into the night 
with wailing and gnashing of teeth ! 

- But Jonah did not fail in the supreme moment. His mind was 
the mind of a babe, his memory the memory of a parrot; but who 
shall deny the inspiration which guided him, by the word he caught, 
to the message he needed ? 

“ A word of hope for the dogs !” murmured the dying girl again ; 
and looking up with a sudden glow upon his face, Jonah spread his 
arms heavenward and cried in full, clear tones, “ ‘ Yea, Lord, for the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from the children’s table !’” 
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DIALECTS. 


NE of the most extraordinary things to be noted in dialect, as a 
literary factor, is that it has varied very little since the time 
of Shakespeare. They are probably few who will contend that 
dialect, as itis written in books, is not for the most part fanciful, but, 
fanciful as it undoubtedly is, it is wonderfully consistent, whatever 
vulgar tongue it is meant to represent. It may be suggested that 
this consistency proves the nearness of literary dialect to the reality, 
but such an argument is not thoroughly sound. It would be as 
reasonable to say that the Beardsley school of artists is true to 
nature because each member of it draws objects just as all the other 
members do. The Beardsley school of drawing doubtless has its 
grammar and idioms, but they are not the grammar and idioms of 
nature ; they are the grammar and idioms of art, or, at least, of the 
grotesque branch of art. And so with the novelist’s dialect. It has 
grammar and idioms which are not exactly of any real tongue, but, 
as a matter of fact, belong to a branch of art. And, as you recognise 
the artist’s combination of lines and dots as a woman, so you recog- 
nise the author’s dialect as the speech of a Scotchman or an Irishman, 
as the case may be. In the case of the artist, the grotesque is used 
to convey ideas which could not be conveyed in plain drawing, and 
in the case of the author, dialect is used to express sounds of speech 
which could not be expressed in the ordinary combination of letters. 
But the dialect is no nearer to the speech it expresses than is the 
drawing to the object it represents. 

What author first put dialect into the mouths of his characters it 
is difficult to say. Certainly Shakespeare does it, and he does it to 
such an extent that he evidently regarded it as a literary custom with 
which the public was sufficiently acquainted to understand it. 
Unless the way had been paved in some manner or other, no author 
would have given to the world such a play as “ King Henry the Fifth,” 
in which whole scenes are written in dialect. It is most unlikely 
that any more than a very small percentage of those who composed 
the audiences of Shakespeare’s time had_ever conversed with a 
Scotchman, or an Irishman, or a Welshman, for owing to the 
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difficulties of travelling, people were then intensely local ; but 
Shakespeare reels off line after line of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
dialect as though perfectly confident that the public was educated up 
to that sort of thing. ‘Henry the Fifth” was, we believe, written 
before James the Sixth of Scotland became James the First of 
England, and therefore the Scotchman was still somewhat of a 
foreigner, and Ireland did not at that time “ schwarm,” as a true son 
of the Emerald Isle has since described it, “with absentees,” up 
against whom the average Englishman might be continually running. 
Possibly there was intercourse with the Welsh, but the Welshman, 
like the Highlander, has no dialect, speaking either his native tongue 
or pure English, which he has learnt as a foreign tongue. But 
Shakespeare’s public was, for all that, undoubtedly acquainted with 
the so-called typical dialect of our neighbours, for the dramatist 
introduces his dialect-speaking character without putting a word of 
apology or explanation in the mouths of the other characters. The 
question arises, How did Shakespeare’s public become acquainted 
with dialects purporting to belong to peoples with whom they had 
little or no converse? It seems most probable that before Shake- 
speare’s day, as since and unto this very day, there were authors who, 
writing dialects for the edification and amusement of the English, had 
raised out of the public a belief in, and an enthusiastic study of 
certain distorted forms of English considered typical of the speech of 
various districts. The cult of dialect would seem to be one of the 
oldest English customs, and the result is that not one in a thousand 
of present-day Englishmen can speak or even write correct English. 
The custom is certainly older than Shakespeare’s day, for Shake- 
speare does not show any of the diffidence of one making a new 
departure when he causes a Welshman, an Irishman, and a Scotch- 
man in Act III. of “ Henry the Fifth” to jabber to one another for a 
whole scene in languages which are most uncouth and strange when 
compared with the stately English in which he was wont to write the 
greater part of his plays. He is, as a matter of fact, somewhat proud 
of his miniature Babel ; he gives every sign of endeavouring to out- 
strip other competitors in a popular and profitable game. Fluellen, 
Captain Jamy, and Macmorris are not necessary to the story of 
“King Henry the Fifth”; they are somewhat superfluous low 
comedians. Fluellen, it is true, is found by his author to be fairly 
useful in the latter part of the play, as punctuating the heavy remarks 
of the graver characters but it seems probable that in the first 
instance he was only introduced for the sake of the amusing con- 
trast of his speech with the speech of Jamy and Macmorris in one 
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scene. Shakespeare, however, was so pleased with his success in 
Welsh dialect—of which he was apparently rather fond, for he intro- 
duces a Welshman in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor”—that he 
retains Fluellen when he has dismissed Jamy and Macmorris. 
Fluellen is, of course, Shakespeare’s greatest effort in dialect, and 
therefore worth studying. 

This Welsh soldier’s speech may not be the true speech of a 
Welshman who talks English, but it is quite conventional. An 
author endeavouring to depict to-day the Welsh dialect or accent 
would depict it just as Shakespeare depicted it three hundred years 
ago. Shakespeare writes “b” for “p” and “p” for “b,” and “v” 
for “f” and “f” for “v,” and so on, in the speech of his Welsh 
character, just as the modern novelist would if he were wishing to 
add local colour to the dialogue in a Welsh novel. It would seem, 
therefore, that even in days so far back as Shakespeare’s convention 
had settled the Welsh dialect. 

“ Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous person,” says Fluellen ; 
and again in another scene, “‘ Ay, he was porn at Monmouth. What 
call you the town’s name where Alexander the Pig was born?” And 
elsewhere he alludes to a bridge as a “ pridge.” It is a very simple 
trick, and, though perhaps comparatively new in Shakespeare’s time, 
is now well worn. The changing of the consonants, however, is not 
actually written down throughout all Fluellen’s lines. It is only 
suggested here and there in stray odd corners of a speech, the actual 
amount of substitution being left to the discretion of the actor. This 
again points favourably to our contention that dialect, as a literary 
convention, is older than Shakespeare’s time. The dramatist writes 
both “born” and “porn” in one line, and “ bridge” and “ pridge” 
in one speech, knowing well that he has only to hint at the Welsh 
peculiarities of accent to be understood by the actors. 

Sir Hugh Evans, the Welsh parson in the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” has his lines written with a far greater consistency. The 
transliteration is not merely hinted at, but conscientiously carried 
out in every line. It is possible that Fluellen was a part written 
specially for an actor who had succeeded as Sir Hugh Evans. If this 
were so, the author would probably take it for granted that the actor 
would understand what was expected of him, and so wouid save 
himself the trouble of actually penning in the second part the trans- 
literations which the first part had made familiar. But in each part 
the accent—it can scarcely in this case be called dialect—is the same, 
and it varies not in any way from the modern Welsh accent as set 
down on paper. 
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Captain Jamy and Macmorris were undoubtedly introduced to 
keep Fluellen company. Captain Jamy speaks in a way which is 
most typically Scotch. His speech conforms with every rule that 
governs the dialogue of what we now call the Kailyard school of 
authors. In such a line as this, ‘It sall be vary gud, gud feith, gud 
captains bath; and I sall quit you with gud leve, as I may pick occa- 
sion ; that sall I”; or as this, “ By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine 
take themselves to slomber, ay’ll de gud service or ay’ll lig i’ the grund 
for it; ay, or go to death ; and ay’ll pay’t as valorous as I may, that 
sall I suerly do, that is the breff and the long. Marry, I wud full fain 
hear some question tween you tway,” Shakespeare is not so very far 
behind Crockett and Barrie and Maclaren, if we allow for the differ- 
ence which three hundred years have produced in the style of address. 
It must be admitted that there is something rather amateurish in 
the continuous repetition of “gud” and “sall,” words upon the 
spelling of which Shakespeare evidently prides himself; but the 
result in the whole has an almost professional ring, which is highly 
creditable to the author, seeing that he is more or less of a pioneer 
in the literary trick of dialect. 

Captain Macmorris, however, is not typically Irish. His speech is 
very extraordinary, and quite different from the accepted form of 
Irish speech. ‘“ By Chrish la ! tish ill done; the work ish give over, 
the trompet sound the retreat,” is a tongue which convention has 
not made familiar to us. No other author has made any character 
of his, of whatever nationality, speak in such a way. “Shure, Flan- 
nagan, wud ye be afther crossing the sthrame?” is nearer the 
generally accepted idea of Irish speech. We must remember, 
however, that the present Irish dialect is largely an American 
production, and affiliated to the Negro dialect, the two dialects 
being, if not actually relatives, at least school-mates, inspired and 
drilled by a common master. In Shakespeare’s day the Irish had 
not come to live everywhere except at home, and possibly the 
accent he puts into Macmorris’s English is fairly representative of 
the Irish accent of the time. Still, but for the name and the explana- 
tion that the Captain is Irish, one would be inclined to think from 
Shakespeare’s phonetics that Macmorris was a Highlander from the 
outermost Hebrides, the hissing termination to words ending in “s” 
or “st” being employed by many authors as the representative High- 
lander accent. What we learn from Macmorris’s speech is that 
Irish dialect as we know it in books is not so old as the literary 
Scotch dialect or Welsh accent. There was, we find, an Irish accent 
in Shakespeare’s time, but it has been discarded by later authors. 
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If the truth be told, this discarding of the old accent is a step for- 
ward in art. The present popular accent is much more universal 
than Macmorris’s accent, and it is accompanied by the most charm- 
ing of idioms, whereas Macmorris’s was attended only by gram- 
matical mistakes. We will not pledge our word as to which is 
the truer Irish, but we will say that the modern is the better from 
a literary point of view. 

But if Shakespeare is not quite conventional in his writing of the 
Irish accent, he is perfectly conventional when he introduces the 
broken English of a Frenchman ora Frenchwoman. We may observe 
this both in “Henry the Fifth ” and the “ Merry Wives of Windsor” ; 
he apparently wrote these two plays under the influence of a burn- 
ing but temporary enthusiasm in dialects and accents. We are not 
Shakespearean scholars—as our commonplace spelling of his name 
doubtless shows—and it is only with the greatest diffidence that we 
conjecture in public that he had these two plays in hand at one and 
the same time. The Welsh accent and broken English are a marked 
feature of both plays. In the one we have Fluellen and Katherine, 
and in the other Sir Hugh Evans and Doctor Caius. We have sug- 
gested that perhaps Fluellen was writing for an actor who had proved 
successful as Sir Hugh Evans, and it is possible also that Dr. Caius 
and Katherine had a common representative in some youth who 
lisped pleasantly. That, however, is a point upon which it is 
unnecessary to dwell. What concerns us is that Shakespeare as a 
writer of broken English is not to be separated from the authors 
of modern musical farces. 

He adopts the same methods as those adopted by present-day 
gag-writers and produces the same results. Hark to Dr. Caius as he 
speaks to the landlord of the Garter Inn :— 


Vere is mine host de Jarteer ? 
Here, master doctor, in perplexity and doubtful dilemma, 


“‘T cannot tell vat is dat,” continues the doctor, “but it is tell-a 
me that you make grand preparation for a Duke de Jamany ; by my 
trot, dere is no duke dat the court is known to come. I tell you 
good vill ; adieu.” 

What Dr. Caius exactly means by this, what he supposes the host 
of the inn to have said is for the commentators of school editions of 
this play to say ; but “I cannot tell vat is dat ” is worth noting as 
one of the stock remarks of the stage Frenchman. We do not 
suppose that there is a I'rench character in any British play who 
does not make it at least once. In the modern musical farce the 
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forward French maid generally uses it as a cue for one of her com- 
panions on the stage to introduce a song explaining some British 
expression or custom or quality. But until looking into the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” as we write these lines, we had no idea that it was 
soold. Its antiquity gives it a respectability somewhat out of keep- 
ing with those with whom it is associated in the present day. ‘ De” 
for “the” is also very old. It is used both by Dr. Caius and by 
Katherine. Katherine, however, speaks more broken French than 
broken English. Indeed, she is perhaps unique in the amount of 
French she speaks in an English play. She and her maid, Alice, 
however, and a I’rench soldier in another scene, speak a French 
which is full of English idioms and fairly understandable to one 
who knows very little French. For all that, these scenes must have 
been, and must still be, a little over the heads of some persons in 
every audience that it may have obtained or may obtain, and the 
fact that Shakespeare wrote them shows that he did not play to the 
gallery. But this is all bythe way. We have noted Dr. Caius and 
Katherine because their speech shows us that broken English, in its 
literary form, is almost as old as English itself. The rules and 
idioms of broken English which guide the pens of authors, but not 
necessarily the tongues of English-speaking foreigners, were estab- 
lished, and well established, even so far back as three hundred 
years ago. 

So we learn from a brief glance into the accents and dialects of 
Shakespeare’s characters that the Welsh accent, the Scotch dialect, 
and the broken English of the foreigner have developed very little 
since his dey ; but the Irish accent and dialect have developed very 
considerably. And, as goes without saying, new accents and 
dialects have sprung up since Shakespeare wrote his plays. New 
English-speaking races have come into existence, and have shown 
their youthful independence by breaking out into dialects of an 
arresting character. ‘The States have given us at least four dialects 
and accents. First, of course, there is the traditional Yankee twang ; 
next comes the Western slang, which has spread over the border 
into Canada ; and, in jovial company, we find the Irish American and 
the American Negro patterns. Australia and South Africa have their 
respective speeches and accents, and we have not been idle at home- 
Hodge and the Londoner have assiduously cultivated literary dialects, 
and nearly every locality and every profession has assented to being 
known on paper by certain tricks of voice and words. The trades- 
man and the fop, the bookmaker and the clergyman, each speak in 
books a language which is not exactly English, but may be best 
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described as a law unto itself. And the language of the tradesman 
does not differ more widely from true English than it does from the 
language of the fop. This difference is, of course, noticeable in real 
life ; but in real life it is the result of a most unseemly licence, while 
in literature it is the result of careful study and work on the part of 
the author. The man in the street says, “ Ow is yer?” because he 
does not trouble himself to think, but the character in a story is only 
made to say, “ Ow is yer?” after the author has scratched out the 
question’s more correct form which the pen has instinctively written. 
Only those who have tried to write but one short sentence in dialect 
or accent can know the awful drudgery and mechanical labour of 
transliteration and phonetics and apostrophes. ‘The pen accustomed 
to write words in full never takes kindly to abbreviations, and whether 
one be Scotch or English, it is much easier to write “ I would have ” 
than “I w’d ha’,” what time is gained in the ellipses being lost in the 
reverent planting of apostrophes as tombstones on the graves of 
the departed letters. It is fortunate that dialect lends a distinguished 
air of philosophy to the baldest sentiment, for the effort of breaking 
a pen brought up with copy-book precepts into the riotous ways of 
dialect does not give the author much time for deep thought. We 
do not wish to disparage dialect writers, but rather give them high 
praise, when we say that they are heavily handicapped in their work 
by the form in which they elect to write it. 

Of modern dialects the Scotch undoubtedly is most popular. 


| But this popularity, great though it still be, is on the wane. That 


it is on the wane, is the fault of its devotees who are fast worrying a 
good thing to death. Had it been written only by a few English- 
men who had made an impartial study of it, it would still be enjoy- 
able to readers of all sorts and conditions ; but when Scotchmen, full 
of patriotism and enthusiasm, took to writing it, it gradually became 
a something which only the initiated could understand. The local 
parish or county patriot is an exceedingly selfish person. If he finds 
a word marked obsolete in the dictionary, or a custom said by the 
world to be old and discarded, he at once appropriates it to his own 
particular parish or county. 

This is just what your Scotch writer of Scotch dialect has donc. 
It was Burns who started doing it. He madea collection of strange 
words and then hurled it at a startled world. His delight was to use 
a word, and then ask (not in so many words, it is true, but in a perky, 
satisfied air of superiority), “There, you don’t know what that means ; 
I don’t suppose you’ve heard it before.” This sort of thing has, of 
course, made many readers feel strangers. ‘Th: music of Burns’s 
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poetry is very beautiful, but, though critics have made him out to be 
an apostle of homeliness, we must confess that personally we never 
feel quite at home with him. We may enter right into his house, 
but it always seems to us that he is shouting across the room to 
some member of his household a number of family metaphors which 
we, the visitors, are not supposed to understand. And Burns has 
been faithfully followed by the majority of Scotch writers. For 
many years the world looked on with awe and admiration, but 
the time has come, we think, when the world is a little tired of the 
exaggeration in which this straining, on the part of the authors, after 
startling effect has resulted. It matters little to the listener in what 
key you play the tune, but he does perhaps object if you only give 
meaningless variations which display the skill of your fingers rather 
than the beauty of the original theme. Writers of Scotch dialect 
stories, instead of writing English in a Scotch key, have wandered 
off in variations of the language which undoubtedly are ingenious 
in the highest degree, but certainly are not artistic. And the public 
at length revolts, not against the dialect, but against the authors who 
abuse it, making it a pedestal for their own peculiar idioms and 
verbal antics. 

But dialect, and not the writer of the dialect, is the subject of 
our article. In our survey of dialects, we have naturally come to 
Scotch first, for that dialect is by far the most prominent in literature. 
We do not say that the Scotch dialect, as we English readers know it, 
is the true speech of the true Scotch ; but we maintain that, whether 
it be spoken or not, it has until quite recently, been, on paper at least, 
a complete and orderly language with well-defined laws of spelling 
and grammar. 

“Tt sall be vary gud, gud faith, gud captains bath,” said Captain 
Jamy three hundred years ago ; and the only thing in this line which 
distinguishes it from modern Scotch is the absence of the apostrophe, 
which has since become quite an institution in the language. Indecd, 
Scotch as now written consists principally of apostrophes. Silent 
vowels in the middle, or silent consonants at the end of words, is 
one of the fundamental laws in all dialects, but we doubt if so much 
of any other dialect is represented by apostrophes as of the Scotch. 
The dropping of the final “t” is a very common trick. “Not,” for 
instance, is, when alone, spelt “no” or “no’”; and in compounds, 
“na” or “na’”—it depends of course upon the conscientiousness of 
the writer—as in “canna’” for “cannot.” In “what,” too, and 
several other words with a somewhat similar ending, the final “t” is 
omitted for the mourning apostrophe. The “f” in “self” dis- 
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appears, as also does the “th” in “with,” or “double 1” after “a,” 
to mention no other instances of clipped words. Consonants, too, 
are very likely to be dropped from between two vowels, and we get 
“sie” for “give,” “ta’en” for “taken,” and soon. The most favourite 
combination of vowels is “ae,” sometimes written “ai.” A final “o” 
is often turned into “ae,” asin “sae” for “so,” “dae” for “do,” 
“tae” for “to”; and when the word ends in “ ore,” we get “ sair,” 
“mair,” &c. A general principle of the dialect is to broaden or lengthen 
vowels wherever you can without increasing the size of the word. So 
the dialect teems with vowels, but is deficient in consonants. In it 
vowels rarely appear by themselves, but the consonants exist in digni- 
fied solitude. This makes it an interesting cross between the Teutonic 
and Romance. More or less monosyllabic, it has many vowels, and 
yet its time—in a musical sense—is not that of the much-vowelled 
Romance languages, but that of the Teutonic languages, which as a 
rule have many consonants. It is spoken in minims, not in triplets 
and demi-semi-quavers. A strange thing this, for where you have 
many vowels the words generally have many syllables, monosyllabic 
words being composed mostly of consonants. 

The features of the Scotch dialect in its literary form may be 
summed up as follows :—One, the elision of consonants rather than 
of vowels, as in colloquial English ; two, the dropping of final con- 
sonants ; three, the broadening of vowels; four, the retaining of 
words practically obsolete ; and five, monosyllabicity combined with 
a predominance of vowels. 

The first feature is probably born of a desire to depart from the 
conventions of other languages. It is essential in a dialect to depart 
widely from the parent tongue. In English the habit is to drop the 
first part of the word, so in Scotch the second part is dropped. We 
write and say “I’ve,” but the Scotchman writes “TI ha’,” and perhaps 
says it every now and then, when he feels more than usually patriotic 
and insular. And as the majority of words end in consonants or 
consonant sounds, the Scotch are led to drop consonants. The 
average Briton, too, is a somewhat nervous speaker, always more or 
less afraid of the sound of his own voice, and, as in Scotch much 
time is spent on the first vowel, there is a faltering when the con- 
sonant after the vowel is reached, and the consonant, first only half 
uttered, is finally left out altogether. ‘I haaaa-,” begins the noble 
Scot of the novel, and, frightened at the length of the “a,” he forgets 
the “ve,” and the word becomes “ha” in course of time. Thus we 
find that the first three features of the dialect have their origins 
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The fourth feature, however, stands in haughty independence. 
It has nothing whatever to do with ellipses and vowel-broadening. It 
was the seeking after effect that first gave it to the dialect. One day, 
long gone by, a Scotch writer—perhaps he was only a writer of 
Scotch—nibbled the end of his pen, and wondered how to make the 
conversation in the dialect at which he was at work sensational. 
‘Shall I invent a word?” he asked himself. He thought he would, and 
tried. But he found that to invent a word that would sound 
reasonably like any real word was a very difficult task. In despair 
he turned to the dictionary. An obsolete Saxon word caught his 
eye. It was the very thing he wanted, and he looked out other 
obsolete Saxon words. ‘These he introduced into his book. A 
glossary of course had to be appended to the book, for your best 
classical scholar believes Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to be the few 
classical languages worth learning, and Anglo-Saxon is as blank to 
him as to the man in the street. Now, when there is a glossary at 
the end of the book, there must also be a preface at the beginning. 
These obsolete words come so naturally to the author that a second 
person has to be found to initiate the public into the mysteries of 
the glossary. And, being a sort of chairman, this second person has 
of course, in the preface, to speak in complimentary terms of the 
author’s talents. Hence the use of obsolete words has become 
popular with authors, and has increased as time has advanced. In 
many senses it is a commendable practice, which should not be 
confined to writers of Scotch. ‘The stately Anglo-Saxon division of 
our tongue does not deserve to be despised as it is. It should be 
taught to country correspondents and leader-writers, so that our 
newspapers need no longer be deserts of Latin platitudes. But 
Burns, of course, overdid the practice. Had Burns been a painter, 
his method of painting would have been to throw a paint-pot at 
the canvas, in the brilliant slap-dash style of the traditional 
impressionist. The result would have been gorgeous colour, but 
not a picture, just as his verses consist of beautiful sounds, but 
not words. The greatest pity in the world is that Burns was not a 
musician. His compositions would have been exquisitely weird. 
Airs he could not have written, but his harmonies would have been 
glorious. Unfortunately he was a poet who sought after effect. 
‘f he saw the beauties of Saxon, he need not have added to it. 
We will not stake our last penny, though we will stake our last but 
one, that Burns invented words. The first verse of his “To a 
Mouse” runs thus :— 
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Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastic, 

Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na’ start awa’ sae hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

I wud be Iaith to rin an’ chase thee 
Wi’ murdering pattle ! 


“ Sleekit,” we suppose, is the Scotch form of sleek, and a 
glossary tells us that “ brattle” means hurry and “ pattle” plough- 
staff. It is possible that they do have these meanings, but we cannot 
get rid of the suspicion that one of the words was coined to make a 
rhyme with the other. Burns must have been extraordinarily 
fortunate if he found his rhymes so easily in the comparatively 
limited number of obsolete words which have been introduced into 
the Scotch dialect. ‘ Pattle” may be a true word, for if it were an 
invented word, there was no reason for calling it a plough-staff any 
more than a hoe or a spade. It was probably introduced because it 
suited the pretty rhythm, and then “‘brattle” was invented and 
inserted in the line above to make a rhyme. That the latter word is 
put in for rhyme’s sake is almost certain, for it is noticeable how 
it has succumbed to the temptation of alliteration. With “ bickering 
brattle” is exceedingly musical, but is it sensible? If “ brattle 
really means haste it is redundant. “To bicker” can be used as 
meaning “to run in haste.” Then why the insertion of brattle 
unless it be merely a convenient sound with any meaning you like to 
put to it? 

Scotch idioms are few ; we cannot remember one that appears in 
any noticeable number of authors. Each author, it would seem, 
supplies his own pet idioms. Indeed, the dialect may be said to be 
one of words, but not of idioms ; while the Irish dialect is the reverse—. 
a dialect of idioms, and not of words. When we say this we are 
separating the British Irish dialect from the American Irish. The 
American Irish dialect is as idiomatic as the British, and it has, at the 
same time, a very elaborate vocabulary—a vocabulary which is perhaps 
even more elaborate than the Scotch. But the Irish dialect to which 
home writers have accustomed us consists mostly of perfectly 
English words, while the arrangement of these words is not the 
arrangement of words in either colloquial or correct English. 
Almost the only verbal or literal peculiarities of the dialect are : one, 
the introduction of “‘h” between consonants ; two, the changing of 
“e” into “a” after “tr” or “dr”; three, the frequent use of 
“shure,” “ faith,” and “indade,” and “ begorrah.” A few synonyms 
for “darling” and “sweetheart” are often introduced where an 
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ardent lover is speaking to his fair one, but such words are generally 
spelt in apologetic italics. 

Irish idioms, while varying to some extent with the various 
writers, are fairly consistent. Their principal feature is the com- 
pounding of tenses which might well have remained simple. All 
possible use is made of the auxiliary verbs. ‘Did you be afther 
doing that?” asks Mrs. Flanagan of her husband, when she could 
have said the same thing in four words, “ Did you do it?” Should 
one man wish to tell another that he is joking, he says, ‘“ Shure, 
it’s joking ye are.” This circumlocution almost makes one think 
that the author who founded the Irish dialect was a country 
reporter accustomed to pad. And yet Irish sentences, no matter 
how redundant and long-winded, have a grace and easiness which 
dismisses that thought at once. The beauty of the Irish dialect 
is its rhythm. “Did you be afther doing that” is a phrase clearly 
employed because of its euphony and metrical charm. In 
construction it is absurd. But absurdity does not distress the 
Irish dialect, which does not take itself at all seriously. It is 
intentionally the clown of dialects, and, as a clown is often the 
medium for other people’s wit, so is the Irish dialect often the 
medium for humour not necessarily native to Ireland. Some good 
stories become considerably enhanced by being told in literary Irish, 
though they may not be Irish stories. In plain English these 
stories would probably be like a good song which is sung without 
action ; in the Irish dialect they are like a good song sung with 
good action. There is something in the gait of an Irish sentence 
which may well be compared with the walk of a clever comedian, 
and is irresistibly comic. What there is particularly funny in this or 
that posture of the comedian’s or in that typically Irish termination 
to a remark, “ entoirely,” it is difficult to say ; but there is none the 
less something very funny, and of that funniness the most is made 
by humorists who provide songs for the comedians and pitch 
their comic philosophy in an Irish key. 

These comic philosophers mostly live in America. There only 
is the idea cultivated in literature. In England authors write only 
fact or fiction. But across the Atlantic there are hosts of clever men 
who are not ashamed to set down what whimsical ideas come into 
their heads. We call them, somewhat contemptuously, humorists, 
but a little of their light philosophy would be a very welcome addition 
to the heavy fact and foolish fiction which make our illustrated 
magazines such serious publications. Well, these light-hearted 
philosophers nearly always write in dialect. - Their favourite dialect 
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is the Irish American, but they make much use of the Negro, 
Yankee, and Western. The Irish American dialect is entirely a 
paper one ; it is absolutely unpronounceable. It has the usual Irish 
idioms, and to them lively American pens have added scores of 
strange words. It is wholly comic, never being used for serious 
writings, though perhaps, now “Mr. Dooley” is fast making it 
classical, it may doff its holiday garb and don more workaday clothes. 
Its present resort is, however, the comic paper, and in it a large 
percentage of the jokes given to the English-speaking world is cast. 
But in the case of jokes of the question and answer description 
perhaps the Negro dialect is most used. Massa Jonsing and Dinah 
have a number of funny things to say to each other in their quaint 
speech, which undoubtedly has influenced, or at least been influenced 
by, the American Irish. Both speeches overlie the highest of spirits ; 
whether a quip be written in the one or“the other seems to bea 
matter decided by the caprice of the moment. Both are employed 
to convey from writer to reader the most innocent mirth in the 
world. The cleanness of the two dialects is, indeed, most praise- 
worthy, and makes their popularity with readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic a matter for congratulation. 

Somewhat profane, but not so profane as popular English 
poetry, is the Western dialect. It has large pretensions to comical- 
ness, but at times it lapses into seriousness. Its Eastern cousin, 
however, is almost wholly given up to fun, or at least to amiable 
satire. 

This Eastern or Yankee speech is, like the Scotch, elliptical ; it 
bristles with apostrophes. It has, however, a greater love for the 
Latin than the Scotch has, possessing an almost childish liking for 
heavy and pompous words. The Yankee holds, in common with 
the country reporter, a contempt for plain Anglo-Saxon. One of the 
latest books written in this Eastern dialect is “David Harum,” by 
I. Noyes Westcott. Some extracts from this book will show how 
the dialect is somewhat elaborate and cannot be written down except 
with a large amount of mechanical labour. There is not so much 
of the Latin element in the passage we quote below as there is 
usually in the Yankee speech, but the passage is in its spelling 
thoroughly typical. 

“* Ts the colt much injured ?’ John asked. 

“*Wa’al, he won’t trot a twenty gait in some time, I reckon,’ 
replied David. ‘He’s wrenched his shoulder some, an’ mebbe 
strained his inside. Don’t seem to také no int’rist in his feed, an 
that is a bad sign. Consarn a horse, anyhow! If they’re worth 
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anything there more bother ’n a teethin’ baby. Alwus some dum 
thing alin’ ’em, an’ I took consid’able stock in that colt too,’ he added 
regretfully, ‘an’ I ’a’ got putty near what I was askin’ for him, 
an’ putty near what he was wuth, an’ I’ve noticed that gen/ally 
alwus when I let a good offer go like that some cussed thing 
happens to the hoss. It ain’t a bad idea in the horse bus’nis 
anyway, to be willin’ to let the other feller make a dollar once ’n 
a while.’ ” 

The chief feature of this dialect is the slipping of the middle 
syllables in long words. Another interesting peculiarity is the 
dropping of the final “ g” without the misplacing of ‘h’s.” In this 
country the person who drops his “ g’s” is almost sure to be at fault 
in his “h’s.” The American, however, never goes wrong with the 
aspirate, no matter how badly he speaks ; indeed, our murder of the 
poor abused letter is a fault the American finds it hard to forgive 
the Britisher. Just as the Englishman, imitating the American, 
introduces “ Waal” and “I guess” into his speech, so does the 
American, in imitating the Briton, drop or wrongly insert his “ h’s. ’ 
The comic Englishman in American jokes is invariably made to use 
more “ h’s”—or it may be less—than he properly should, and the 
average American regards the average Englishman as speaking badly. 
So far as grammar is concerned, the average provincial American— 
in books—speaks far more correctly than does the average provincial 
Englishman. In choice of words, however, the Englishman shows 
a far more loving regard for English than does the American. Often 
at fault in meaning and pronunciation, the Englishman, unless he be 
an amateur scientist or a local preacher, talks for the most part in 
plain English, but the American speaks a sort of bastard Latin. The 
Englishman is content with a fire when nothing less than a confla- 
gration will please an American. Here the Englishman shows his 
superiority to the American, but he might with advantage take a 
lesson in grammar from his transatlantic cousin. In no American 
beok have we ever read anything so barbarous as “ Guv ut ter Oi” ; 
and yet such an expression is commonly used by the English work- 
ing classes both in and of our books. 

Of the many English dialects known to our writers we should 
say that the Cockney is the most musical. Founded about the timc 
of Hood and the commencement of Punch, and popularised by 
Chevalier and his songs, it has almost been accepted by the class or 
race with whom it is connected. Of course many writers have exag- 
gerated it, which is a pity, for its character is that of self-possession, 
and it is altogether devoid of that hurry and irritability which would 
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lead it to become breathless and noisy. It is meant to be typical of 
resourcefulness and cunning. Resourcefulness and cunning are 
never loud-voiced or breathless. Words which have wits behind 
them come slowly and naturally. The Cockney is supposed to have 
plenty of wits. He should therefore be represented as speaking 
easily and quietly. Of unexaggerated Cockney we get a very 
good example in “No. 5 John Street,” Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
interesting book, in which Low Covey speaks so often and says 
so much. 

This is how Low Covey describes "Tilda :— 

“ That’s the gal, sir. Fight anybody of her own sect in all 
London, bar none. She don’t know it, and it ain’t wuth while to 
pull ’er up abaht it ; but she could. Lord! what a pity she warn’t 
a man ; she’s clean thrown away in petticoats. That chap ain’t the 
first one she’s fought with when her blood was up. I’ve spotted her 
many a time when she didn’t think I was looking. But I never took 
no notice of her. Puffs ’em up so. You see, ’er brother was a 
fightin’ man, and she learned it natural-like playing with ’im. She 
dunno what she knows in that line, ’cept when she’s mad, and then 
it all comes out. You've got to git ’er mad fust, though. Quiet as 
a child at other times. That little gal what took the back room off 
her just wusships ’er.” 

This may not be quite on all fours with the traditional Cockney 
dialect, but we are inclined to think that it is very near to the true 
dialect. We do not necessarily mean by the true dialect the dialect 
actually spoken ; we mean the true literary dialect, and the true 
literary dialect is, we take it, symbolic of a character. The Scotch 
dialect is symbolic of dourness ; the Irish of happy-go-luckiness ; the 
Negro of philosophy; and the Cockney, as we suggested, of resource 
and good-natured cunning. Well, to our mind, Mr. Whiteing 
puts into Low Covey’s mouth a speech which indicates resource. 
It is easy without being eloquent, it is quietly emphatic, it is 
well constructed ; indeed, it rather resembles the Yankee dialect in 
that it is, while impure English, fairly grammatical. In smooth 
rhythm it is the equal of any other dialect except the Irish. In time 
perhaps it falls short of the Scotch, but it has a grace which the 
Scotch has not. Its vocabulary is large, but on the whole its idioms 
are few. The words in it which are not true English, are not 
obsolete, but mostly slang. Slang, perhaps, is a difficult word to 
define. It may, however, be taken to mean those words which a 
period or generation evolves out of sound. Some may reckon the 
verbs “to burke” or “ to boycott” as slang, but we should say that 
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they are not. Though comparatively modern, they are historically 
important. ‘Their origin is not in some whim, but in facts that will 
be recorded to the end of time. That which a notorious murderer 
did gave birth to the one ; that which was done to an unfortunate 
Irish landlord gave birth to the other. They are, in fact, condensed 
histories ; they spring actually from life itself. Real slang is those 
words which are apparently created, not made ; which have not their 
origins in life ; which are little more than sounds selected at random 
to express things which are probably already expressed in some other 
way. Of these words there is a number in Cockney. ‘ Donah,” 
“bloke,” “ nipper,” “toff,” are specimens that occur to us. So far 
as we know, these words are only expressive sounds of modern origin ; 
they cannot be traced back to anything real. Well, such words 
enrich the Cockney dialect, which may be best described as a dialect 
of “strange oaths.” Here again it resembles in genuine form an 
American dialect. 

Of county dialects we have had many, but one author will claim 
for one county the dialect which another author claims for another 
county. The story of the man who, asking if any of his mates had 
some tobacco to spare him, said, “ Ony on yer ony on yer,” is attri- 
buted by various recounters to every county north of Staffordshire. 
It was, we believe, originally told of a Lancashire man. Scotch 
watered down does of course for Northumberland, and the introduc- 
tion of “lad” and “lass,” broadly pronounced, at frequent intervals 
makes serviceable Yorkshire. Theeing and thouing is all that is 
required for a mining district dialect. No two authors agree as to 
Devonshire. Perhaps Mr. Eden Philpotts, however, the latest of 
Devonshire authors, should be regarded as an authority. The neigh- 
bouring county of Somerset is now aspiring to a position in literary 
dialect. Mr. Walter Raymond has founded a very pretty Somerset 
dialect. It is decidedly musical, though not exactly true to life. 
We will conclude our article with an extract from this, probably the 
latest of dialects :— 

“ There, friends all. Bring along the jar, little mouse, an’ some 
glasses. Drown ill-will an’ hard words. Zit down, Solomon, where 
you can. There’s a wheaten loaf an’ cheese, so help yourselves all 
o’ ce. An’ pull up the settle an’ draw closed round. Do turn off 
cold at dark here on the hills. An’ bring on some pipes, Patty, 
there’s a good maid.” 

Or, again : 

“Who's that, Solomon?”’ “No, Jims.” “He can’t’ha’ comed 
home, never in this world.” “ Not that when Joey Pierce is about, 
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he’s bound to show hizzelf.” ‘“ Ay, if he’s mad wi’ us still, he must 
run out to holler ; an’ if he’ve a-got good-tempered, he must pop the 
head o’ un out o’ winder to call us all the fools ’pon earth for the 
trouble we’ve a-tookt.” “If he’ve a brokt a lag or anything, I 
suppose Sophia could manage.” ‘“ Manage? She’d manage all 
Mendip.” 

RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON, 
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A BRACE OF WORTHIES., 


es HE world is upheld by the veracity of good men. They 

make the earth wholesome,” says Emerson, and here he 
plainly does not allude to the great ones who have made their 
memories to shine through the distance of centuries. 

Milton and Evelyn, George Herbert, Howe and Jeremy Taylor 
are like stars, which can neither be approached nor imitated by our 
feeble modern rushlights. But besides these, there are not lacking 
many whose lives have helped to make the earth more wholesome, 
and their own particular world better. They seem to deserve that 
fame’s trumpet should be blown in their honour to summon praise 
from a wider circle than their own immediate one, especially when 
they lived in stirring times, and played therein a part which singled 
them out to stand above the mass of their average, commonplace 
fellows. 

Such a man was Duncombe Colchester, who was born three 
years after Charles I.’s troubled reign began, and who lived through 
childhood in his father’s house at Westbury-on-Severn. 

Richard Colchester, lord of the manor, was a stout upholder of 
his country’s rights, and indignation must have mingled with sym- 
pathy when Pym and Hampden stood forth to resist oppression 
before the majority openly dared to do so, or to question the “ divine 
right of kings.” 

When civil war at last broke out, the Westbury squire sided with 
Parliament, and a garrison was placed in his “strong house,” which, 
however, was before long taken by the Royalists. History is silent 
as to how it fared just then with Mr. Colchester and his young son, 
who, no doubt, entered warmly into the cause espoused by his 
parent. Both must have rejoiced in secret, if not openly, when 
Colonel Massey retook Westbury in 1644, after a skirmish in which 
all the loss was on one side. Hard by the manor stood the church 
tower in solitary state, the body of the building being some yards 
away, and both were well fortified, though in the end to little pur- 
pose. “For,” says the chronicler, “he” (Colonel Massey) “ first 
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attacked the church, and next the manor beside it, when he took 
four score prisoners and slew twenty more without losing a man.” 

This seems to have been partly due to the treachery of a certain 
Colonel Davies, who was promptly hanged by the victors by way of 
a wholesome lesson to sneaks in general. 

Those were stormy days for England, and peace did not come with 
the triumph of Parliament, the King’s downfall, and Cromwell’s iron 
grip of government. The weak monarch’s signing his best friend’s 
death-warrant, his summoning Parliament only to levy more money 
instead of redressing grievances, his unlawful raising of ship-moncy, 
and other things of a like nature were all past. And deep in the 
hearts of many who had been exasperated by such acts was a horror 
unexpressed, a pity for the misfortunes of the monarch who, 
through them, had come to an untimely end, and perhaps con- 
science pricked these people till they waxed reckless on one hand, 
or relented on the other. Certain it is that intrigues multiplied 
apace during Cromwell’s rule, and there was suspicion, accusation, 
recrimination. 

When in 1660 the country went crazy with delight over ancther 
Charles’s coming, Duncombe Colchester left the comparative peace 
of his home to enjoy himself in London. There he sowed his wild 
oats, cast care to the wind, and followed the example of those who 
talked of “ Merrie England.” What that example was may be known 
to any who choose to read the history of the time, with its abounding 
scandals, wanton display, and flagrant immorality. 

Probably the budding squire from Gloucestershire was no worse 
than his companions, if as bad. He was merely bent upon enjoy- 
ment after the manner of most young folks, and to be fashionable 
was part of it; nevertheless, this page in his story was recalled 
years after with a regret as honest as it was openly confessed. 

In 1663 Duncombe took a step which proved the beginning of 
a new and better chapter, for he married Elizabeth Maynard, whose 
father, the celebrated serjeant-at-law, lived in Portugal Row, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. A little later he appears to have returned to his 
native place, there to take up the reins of government in his father’s 
stead, and he threw himself into local interests with a zeal that made 
the name of Colchester widely respected. 

Besides Westbury, there was property to oversee at Mitcheldean, 
the Lea, and Abbenhall, and all three being within Dean Forest, 
Duncombe was brought frequently into touch with the miners, “a 
wild, robustical people,” as an early writer calls them, and not with- 
out cause. Those same Foresters were very jealous of certain rights, 
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which from time to time had been granted, or tacitly allowed until 
interference was resented. And one of these rights they held to be 
endangered by Sir John Winter, a gentleman of Lydney, who, 
because of his well-known Royalist proclivities, had come into favour 
with Charles II.’s return. The favour resulted in sundry privileges 
which had been repealed during the Commonwealth, and as one was 
the cutting of timber at will, those who lived among that timber, be- 
sides having a personal interest in it, were indignant at the wholesale 
destruction which took place. 

The Westbury squire warmly espoused their cause, and signed a 
petition, in common with two other local magnates, for preserving 
and improving the forest trees. The same year, 1667, commissioners 
were appointed to report on the state of things, and in truth what 
came to light was deplorable enough to warrant the rough miners’ 
indignation. 

What between wood required for forges, storms, and Sir John 
Winter’s cutting, only two hundred trees were left standing out of 
thirty thousand two hundred and thirty-three when the Gloucester- 
shire gentry’s proposal went up to the authorities in London. The 
storms were apparently fearful, especially one of February 18, 1662, 
which is said to have thrown two thousand oak and beech in a night. 
Sir John, however, was worse than such visitations, because no end 
to his work could be foreseen, and, in much alarm at the cry raised 
against him, he appealed to Pepys for help. That astute little gentle- 
man seems to have given the knight more sympathy and soothing 
words than anything else, judging by after events, and the afore- 
mentioned petition became the basis of the oft-quoted Act of 
Charles II.’s reign. Besides, this destruction was checked forthwith, 
and verderers were elected to keep watch over new plantations to be 
made in the forest. Lodges also were to be built for keepers who 
should be answerable to the verderers, among whom was Duncombe 
Colchester in 1668. 

Those were hard times for the poor, on whom the disastrous 
Settlement Act of 1662 pressed with a weight that drove all hope of 
betterment out of court. If anybody ventured to lodge in a tene- 
ment worth less than ten pounds a year, he could, within forty days, 
be moved by the justices to the place whence he came. Thanks to 
this, the labourer became a landless serf, all free circulation of labour 
was prevented, and, as if this were not enough, wages were fixed at 
Quarter Sessions—starvation wages eked out by gallons of ale or 
cider. As farmers brewed this, they did not feel the lack, and fared 
better than those in the scale below them, who were engaged at fairs, 
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and were often obliged to tramp to another parish, there to serve 
employers who could refuse to let them live near at hand. 

Mr. Colchester looked at these things through spectacles furnished 
by a kindly heart, strained every nerve to benefit his distressed 
neighbours, and soon made himself a power in the country side, a 
power founded on universal love and esteem. This spoke hopefully 
for the future of two sons and three daughters, who were well on 
their way to years of discretion, when their good mother was taken 
from them in 1681; and, though prosperity smiled on the Colches- 
ters, they saw that duty called loudly to them from those around who 
were sunk in neglect, or seemingly hopeless poverty. 

Cromwell’s far-sighted Navigation Act of 1651 gave us by the end 
of the century supremacy at sea, and virtually a monopoly of trade 
to English shipowners. ‘This naturally meant a corresponding in- 
crease of prosperity among those who, perhaps, needed it less than 
the teeming masses for whom little was done except by private 
individual effort. 

The woollen trade, too, was thriving, and had landed interest 
since an Act was passed in 1657 which ordered that no people 
should be buried in linen under penalty of five pounds. It was 
clearly so much in every farmer and landowner’s pocket if from their 
pastures could be taken the fleeces for rough weaving into shrouds, 
or homely garments by their women-kind, and in most burial regis- 
ters belonging to that date is added a certificate that the Act had 
been complied with. 

Improvement dia not affect the toilers who lived from hand to 
mouth, and whose children were sent out to work at ten, seven, or 
even under, that they might help to keep starvation at bay for the 
family. Rates and doles were only partial remedies, and workhouses 
were still in the future when a curious entry occurs in the Westbury 
overseer’s accounts for 1675 : 

“Ttem—payed William Bellamy for six thousand of bricks, at 
eleven shillings per thousand, to repaire the Church house, and 
dividinge it into severall tenements for poore people of ye Parish, 
43 6s. od.” 

Opposite the church, in a lane running down to the often-flooded 
Severn meadows, is a many-roofed jumble of brick, wattle, and white- 
wash, which probably was the building above referred to, and 
archzeologists think it may have been the Chantry priest’s lodging in 
pre-Reformation days. 

In 1692 Duncombe Colchester was appointed on a second com- 
mission of inquiry about the Forest. For since the first there had 
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been riots connected with James II.’s misgovernment, lodges pulle 
down, trees damaged, and, in short, the miners did their best to 
prove that they would neither be coerced nor cajoled into giving up 
long-established rights. It is needless to say that the Westbury 
squire was a Whig to the backbone, one who, had he lived a few 
years longer, would have abjured the Pretender, together with the 
Pope and the Devil! But advancing age brought ill-health, and he 
knew the time had nearly come when he must put the sceptre 
into the hands of his son, Maynard, a promising fellow of twenty- 
eight. 

During a long illness, penitence for a mis-spent youth weighed 
heavily on the squire, who did not content himself with expressing 
this in private, as nine out of ten would have done, if at all, before 
they passed to a tribunal from which there was no further appeal. 
No, Duncombe avowed his repentance to the world in terms which 
are preserved in Dr. Josiah Woodward’s “ Fair Warnings to a Care- 
less World,” published 1758, and since to nineteenth-century ears 
they might sound somewhat long-winded, the confession shall not be 
here reproduced. 

After being duly signed and delivered in the presence of several 
friends, the paper was to be read aloud in Westbury and Mitcheldean 
Churches, hoping that by chance some might thereby be saved from 
evil ; though whether that seed brought forth fruit history does not 
go on to say. 

For a year and a half afterwards the old squire lingered, and did 
not finally take his leave of the world till early May 1696, when the 
mourning must have had more reality in its show than is often the 
case at funerals. Mutes and weepers, candles, plumes, solemn faces, 
and all the other paraphernalia of woe were then at floodtide, for 
good sense, combined with education, had not yet stepped in to 
subdue display, and gaping yokels would as soon stare at a rich 
man’s funeral as at his wedding, since to them both were merely 
sights suggestive of much money-spending. 

Among the poor there was additional suffering at that time, thanks 
to a coinage which had sunk to nearly half its nominal value, so that 
shopkeepers often refused to accept payment except by weight. The 
clamour concerning it had grown so serious by the last-mentioned 
date that Government, and a few more wise heads took counsel 
together how to bridge over a difficult chasm in finance, which 
threatened ruin to many. Locke, Newton and their fellow-workers 
took the matter in hand without delay, so wisdom prevailed, a new 
currency was issued, the old called in gradvally; and meanwhile 
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Maynard Colchester worked at Westbury in common with some 
like-minded neighbours for the improvement of those who sorely 
needed it. 

Two miles away Mr. Boevey’s widow held a Sunday-school in 
her own house, years before Robert Raikes was old enough to ponder 
on schemes of philanthropy. Besides this, she despatched her house- 
keeper to the nearest Forest towns to buy stuffs and garments for 
the unclothed, and doubtless Maynard’s sister, who presided at 
Littledean as the squire’s wife, was no whit behind the widow in her 
ministrations. For Duncombe Colchester’s daughter had a training 
which was not likely to be thrown away, or set aside after she married 
Nathaniel Pyrke, of Dean Hall. 

The said Nathaniel’s politics were in sympathy with those of his 
brother-in-law, and a curious old rhyme, that used to be sung at 
harvest suppers, tells how Captain Pyrke went off to Gloucester with 
his men when the Revolution was convulsing England. There he 
released Lord Lovelace from durance vile in prison, drove out the 
“ Popish crew,” sat in the chair sacred to the memory of King James’s 
last visit when his person had occupied it, and finally made a bonfire 
of the same, much, no doubt, to the scandal of certain Tories who 
found it wiser to hold.their tongues under the circumstances. For 
his Majesty’s flight, after five years of mischief making, had set the 
country in a ferment from end to end, and few, if any, would openly 
resent the captain’s exploit, seeing that it was in harmony with 
popular feeling. 

Westbury’s lord of the manor found ample to occupy him in a 
more peaceful fashion, and, rightly thinking that ignorance lay at the 
bottom of the crime and misery around, he set himself in earnest to 
sharpen wits with the horn book. 

Against the east face of the church tower was a little building 
some fifty feet long, which, before Edward VI.’s reign, was a chantry 
dedicated to St. Mary. When masses for departed souls were con- 
demned in the name of the young king as “savouring of supersti- 
tion,” St. Mary’s Chantry was apparently pulled about, and enlarged 
to make it serve divers parish requirements. The south wall was 
taken down, the roof raised to the higher of the two weatherings, 
which are still visible, and a story was added which, in Mr. Col- 
chester’s time, was used for a village school. In that low upper room 
assembled no fewer than sixty-seven little ones to have the rudiments 
of religion, manners, and learning impressed upon their minds by the 
joint means of a birch and a horn book. A specimen of the latter 
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house in the parish, and it is reproduced in Mr. A. Tuer’s recent 
book on the subject. 

Probably when the scholars crept “like snail, unwillingly to 
school,” with the memory of smacks, and the prospect of difficulties, 
they could not for an instant understand the kindness or the gene- 
rosity which provided teacher, alphabet, goosequills and all other 
things needful for the growth of native talent. Later, no doubt, 
when limbs were stiff, and active life lay behind instead of before 
dim-eyed men and women, they may have sat in their chimney 
corner, blessing the squire whose forethought provided a smattering 
of such simple elementary knowledge as might cheer their down- 
ward way. For it was their own fault if they could not spell 
out a chapter in the Bible, or “The Whole Duty of Man,” besides 
being able to sign their names when necessary, and repeat Psalms 
which had long ago been dinned into their head through much 
repetition. 

Among the Westbury records is “a List of the Names of the 
Children which cometh to Schoole on Collonel Colchester’s Account 
with an Account of their entrance, what bookes they were then in, 
and whether they have received Almes, Bookes or Cloth, and alsoe 
of what bookes they are now in, and alsoe they that are gon on as 
followeth.” 

After the date May 10, 1697, come particulars that throw light 
on the elementary teaching of that period, which must have been dull 
enough to evoke sympathy with eight small people whose names 
presently appear, and beside them the remark “ that doth nor hath 
not come a great while since.” Most of the children were receiving 
bread besides teaching, eight had gifts of cloth as well, nine were 
presented with the Catechism and the “Whole Duty of Man ”—no 
doubt rewards for good conduct. And two had lately been bound 
apprentice when the list was made. 

Maynard Colchester was not only answerable for expenses at 
Westbury School, for some years after amusing details are given 
concerning the thirteen “poore children” taught by Dame Hester 
Crump at Gatwick. Thirteen more stood in awe of Goody Russell’s 
birch at Northwood, eight were in charge of Widow Smallwood at 
Elton, and two of Mrs. Pledwell at Rodley, all which places were 
hamlets belonging to Westbury parish. Once a year there was a 
grand festival for teachers as well as pupils, who all repaired to their 
benefactor’s new house at Mitcheldean, when the dames received 
two shillings apiece, and their charges threepence. 

Encouragement of the young idea to shoot was by no means 
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Mr. Colchester’s only hobby, nor did he confine his efforts to the 
needy ones on his own property. In short, though charity began at 
home, it did not end there, and on his tombstone the sculptor has 
engraven the fact that he was “a principal Founder and Supporter 
of the Societies for Reformation of Manners, and promoteing Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” 

Manners must have sorely needed the reform when dog and cock 
fights, bull or bear -baiting were the favourite sports; when gin- 
sellers hung out a notice above their doors that customers could be 
drunk within for a penny, or dead drunk if it pleased them for two 
pence; when the crooked, winding ways of the Forest afforded a 
safe retreat for evildoers of every description, and swearing was the 
commonest form of speech, Yet such a state of things could not be 
wondered at. 

The days were gone by when kings could seize upon money, as 
Charles II. did in 1672, appropriating bankers’ and merchants’ gold 
under the transparent plea of a loan. The Constitution made it no 
longer possible to hoodwink people beyond a certain point ; but 
King William was increasingly unpopular, the gentry were sore at his 
preference for foreigners, besides his frequent absences in Holland, 
and the working classes groaned under heavy taxation. None cared 
to make life better or smoother for the poor souls on whom some 
burdens pressed the heaviest, few stretched out helping hands to 
raise them from their Slough of Despond, and who could remonstrate 
if they snatched at such pleasures as lay within reach? The brutal 
sports, the spirit drinking which increased because, perhaps, it was 
found to dull misery for the time better than seas of ale or cider, 
were only the natural outcome of circumstances, of misgovernment, 
misunderstanding and hopeless neglect. 

Duncombe Colchester and his son not only saw these things, 
they looked farther, saw the remedy, and in their own small world 
they did their best to apply it among other like-minded brethren who 
trod in the steps of John Evelyn, Robert Nelson, and Frampton, the 
deprived bishop of Gloucester. 

March 8, 1698-9, Maynard Colchester, with three other laymen 
and a parson, met together in a little upper room at John Hook’s 
house in London. Hook was a serjeant-at-law, who smiled on the 
conspirators, even if he did not add his hopes to their own, and it 
was not surprising that he should feel doubts about reformation 
when the metropolis was such a sink of iniquity. After nightfall it 
was unsafe to be abroad, because the ill-lighted streets were infested 
by miscreants of every sort, including cut-throats, and those who 
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rambled sword in hand from pure devilry, ready to insult or injure 
any who crossed their path. 

Nevertheless, the five men who consulted together in that upper 
room had courage and determination. They settled that their 
society should be called one for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and when a week afterwards they met again, each plotter in the good 
cause put five shillings on the table to defray the cost of books, 
besides other details needful to make a beginning. Education was 
the very foundation of this society, missionary work was a branch of 
it, and at first the infant novelty was too insignificant to attract much 
attention. But it throve, and prospered exceedingly. Thereupon 
sneers began, heads were shaken, sarcasm waxed loud, wrath awoke 
and finally abuse was poured without stint on the undaunted founders 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

“ Fanaticism is at the bottom of it,” quoth Hough, the quondam 
president of Magdalen College. 

“If the clergy help, it will look like a reflection on themselves 
for neglecting their duty,” said some of their number who should 
have known better. 

“Charity schools are mere nurseries for non-juring or Papistical 
opinions,” cried a third party. 

“The whole thing is a blind for political objects,” gibed a fourth, 
and the listeners chiefly concerned faced the storm in silence, secure 
in the excellence of their cause. 

In March, three years later, Mr. Colchester was able to report 
that certain papers against swearing had done much undoubted good 
in Gloucester, and in 1704 two thousand children walked in proces- 
sion to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, no doubt to the astonishment of an 
admiring crowd of spectators, who realised that the little ones were 
in a fair way to know more, besides doing better than themselves. 
Nine years afterwards, so well had the Society thriven, that when 
rejoicings took place at the peace of Utrecht, three thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five boys and girls, radiant in new clothes, were 
placed “ on a machine or gallery in the Strand.” 

In early days Maynard Colchester was recognised as invaluable 
for helping forward any work he took in hand, and was placed on a 
committee to form lending libraries in Wales. Altogether he attended 
seventy-eight meetings on the subject, and the last of them was in 
1706-7. 

The writer, who possesses several books of this date, some older, 
others a trifle more modern, turns over the rough, brown pages from 
time to time, marvelling how people could have found interest or 
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patience enough to wade through such long-winded sentences, such 
verbose phrases with often little enough to grasp in them after all. 
Capital letters are promiscuous, punctuation nowhere, spelling curious, 
and to nineteenth-century minds many of these books must seem a 
collection of prosaic platitudes. 

This is a digression from which it may be well to return to Mr. Col- 
chester, whose beautiful gardens at Westbury, it has been suggested, 
were laid out by Evelyn. There are the clipped yew hedges, the 
grass walks, the long pieces of water familiar to those who know the 
look of his work, and since the squire was much in London, since 
also there is a freemasonry among noble minds which draws their 
persons together in friendship, it is most likely that the two men 
knew each other. 

Maynard Colchester was a keen sportsman, and, finding that his 
Westbury house was too far from the Forest to be convenient for 
hunting, he built another in 1710 at Mitcheldean, which Atkyns, in 
his county history, describes as “a neat new house, situated on a 
high hill, and has a large prospect over the vale, and great part of the 
hill country.” It must have been more or less of a regret that there 
was no son to follow on horseback through the Forest windings, and 
only three girls were the issue of the squire’s marriage with the onlv 
daughter of Sir Edward Clarke, Lord Mayor of London. 

Some things must have sorely vexed Mr. Colchester’s righteous 
judgment as time went on, and grieved a heart which echoed the 
cry of the needy, the oppressed, the downtrodden. For instance, in 
1713 the Spanish King granted to England a monopoly of the 
detestable “ assients,” i.e. the right to supply Spanish colonies in 
America with slaves, which led to the grossest abuses, and Bristol 
drove a thriving trade in livestock. The disgrace there had been 
publicly denounced and punished by Judge Jeffreys soon after the 
Monmouth rebellion ; but lust of gold proved too strong for con- 
science, the traffic for long remained unchecked, and all knew of its 
shameful existence. 

Then, when George I. came to the throne, he proved himself to 
be a mere stranger who was incapable of loyalty to his adopted 
country, or of holding even the balance, which was fortunately done, 
to a certain extent, by the Constitutional Government, this having 
at last a secure foothold in England. 

Next year came the Pretender’s rising, and Mr. Colchester did 
not live to see the end, for on June 25, 1715, he said good-bye toa 
world in which he had tried to do his duty. Failing a direct heir, 
the property passed to his nephew and namesake, and the widow, 
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with her three daughters, lived on to mourn a loss which to them 
must have been irreparable. The squire was only in his fifty-first 
year when his mortal part was laid beside that of his father in the 
chancel of Westbury Church. Yet men live less by age than by 
deeds, and those done by the brace of worthies here sketched are 
never likely to be forgotten in the country-side. 


S. M. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY. 
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WEST PYRENEAN FUNERALS. 


ad i.e non facit saltum” has been well paraphrased by 

Milne Edwards in the words, “ Nature, prodigal in variety, 
is niggard in innovation.”! Nor is the agency of Society in Social 
dissimilar to that of Nature in Natural Science, since neither of 
them, in their respective spheres of influence, moves by leaps and 
bounds. 

Our canon, then, is capable of general application, and when 
brought to bear upon the Western Pyrenees, the result is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. As true is it of women as of 
marriage customs, of doctors as of funerals, both now and in the 
middle ages. When no great catastrophe such as foreign conquest has 
put out of gear the Customary machinery of an isolated district, the 
racial temperament there, acted upon by its special environment,? 
if swift to vary, is yet slow to overturn customs of long standing 
which society sets in motion, like those that are constantly recurring 
in family history, at the critical epochs of birth, marriage, or death. 
Such customs may be expressed in mathematical language as being 
functions of but two variables, heredity and environment,’ where 
both these factors in the causation of each custom are comple- 
mentary. Sometimes hereditary predisposition, to maintain a custom 
in its integrity, gets the better of environment, in which case society 
is impelled to give expression to no progressive modification thereof. 
On other occasions, greater activity of the surroundings prevails, 
and then the surroundings themselves obviously alter, as much now 
as when the poet wrote the hackneyed line,— 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis, 


and so get the better of race-instinct, in which case some variation 
in the custom is surely, if slowly, registered by society. But once 


1 Origin of Species, ed. 1897, p. 146. 

? The entire aggregate of circumstances in which people live is classed in six 
groups by Dr. Mercier, in Zhe Nervous System and the Mind, p. 152. 

* Leslie Stephen, in his prefatory obituary notice of James Payn, Tauchnitz 
ed., vol. 3045, says: ‘* Heredity and environment explain everything.” 
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a custom always a custom, for custom is as hard to destroy as it is 
to create and establish. Thus its energy is ever conserved, though 
perhaps strangely diverted into new channels. 

Let us attempt to support and develop this illuminating con- 
ception, in order to lighten our darkness about funeral ceremonies 
in the Pyrenees, as to which but a few stray notes have as yet been 
published in any language. Throughout South-west France and 
North-west Spain the family, one and indivisible, and not the 
individual, is the unit, of however many persons such family may 
consist. When one member suffers, all members suffer with it. 
When one dies, all feel his loss. This pious feeling extended in 
olden days to the confraternity of neighbours that the deceased 
belonged to, and was experienced acutely also throughout the res- 
publica, or collection of villages, of which he was a citizen. The 
concentric circles of the family, confraternity, and respublica are 
obviously not conterminous, each in order enlarging its borders 
beyond those others which it encircles. The family is the smallest, 
the confraternity comes next in size, while the respublica includes 
them both, and more besides. Yet so manageable in extent were 
wont to be all three alike, that the disturbance caused by a member’s 
loss was felt in the positive degree by the last, in the comparative 
degree by the second, and superlatively by the inner or family circle, 
which was, and is to this hour, a little band of souls kindly affec- 
tioned one to another. When a death took place, everything that 
could be thought of as likely to glorify the deceased, and inferen- 
tially his family and neighbourhood, was done forthwith. To this 
end much expenditure, which it took Sumptuary laws (just as in the 
case of marriage ceremonies) in most districts to put down,! was 
obligatory, since many mourners of necessity came from far. So 
prevalent was this sentiment, that in the case of grandees, funeral 
rites were frequently rehearsed, and performed sometimes a year 
after death, that all proper preparation for the ceremonial might be 
made, and visitors have every opportunity of attending. Bertrand 
Elie says, that funerals of Viscounts of Béarn were regulated by 
custom, and Lagréze, that the same formalities were gone through 
on many different occasions.” 

In the Pau Archives, we find “Ordonnances de las honors ” of 
Archambaut, Isabel of Foix, and Comte Jean.* ‘The first died in 


' Z.g. For d’Azun, Art. 19; Coutumes de Tarbes, Art. 52; Délibération du 
Conseil Général d’Aucun dans la Vallée d’Azun, A.D. 1821. 

* La Société, &c., p. 86.: 

% Elie, Funératlles de Gaston Phebus. 
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1412, and was finally laid to rest in 1414. Ten bishops, 200 priests, 
and 400 clerks, were present upon this occasion. Four heralds’ 
horses were taken into the church. The proceedings lasted three 
days, and at the final scene, nobles and ladies filed two and two 
twice round the catafalque, crying in lamentable tones, “ Biaffore de 
Monseigneur!”! ‘The cries that were raised at funerals, formed one 
of the most remarkable features in Pyrenean pompes fundbres. In 
Archambaut’s case, “l’autorisation avait été donnée de pleurer et de 
crier fort.” The Ordonnance relating to the ceremony in the case 
of Comte Jean states, that all the ladies followed the widow to the 
grave, and cried and wept “ gently, quite low.” We shall see later 
on, how this custom went down through the ages. But always— 
everywhere alike—the good deeds of the departed were chanted, 
and the fact insisted upon, that he had not died in debt. After the 
funeral, the clergy were paid—bishops and abbés 1 écu, priests 
1 florin, and clercs 3 florins each. The first day there were three 
repasts, when all the people had a “ pitance,” on the second two, 
while upon the third 100 poor were provided with bread, meat, and 
wine. So that a large assemblage, great cries, high payments to the 
clergy, and enormous feasting, seem to have been perennial charac- 
teristics of medieval Pyrenean funerals in high places. Then, as 
now, epitaphs,? sometimes written by the deceased, were not un- 
seldom unveracious, and always florid and overdone, as, for example, 
the following well-known one of Marguerite de Valois, authoress of 
the “ Heptaméron, ou Contes de la Reine de Navarre.” 


Musarum decima et Charitum quarta, inclyta regum 
Et soror et conjux, Margaris illa jacet. 


Besides the peculiarities already recorded, many others were 
more or less general: as, for example, that those who left their 
debts unpaid were not buried until a subscription had been made on 
their behalf. This, among the Basques, was carried to the extent of 
placing the corpse in the churchyard unburied, so as to move fellow- 
villagers to pity. 

The wearing of black clothes is so universal, that it attracts but 
little notice. Yet, the long black cape of the Basque women, and the 
pelerin of the men, is but their best garment, like the evening dress 
of the Frenchman. Both are of black, and worn on all state occasions, 
so that it is possibly for that reason, and not because black is a 


' Lit. ** Get out of the way for,” or perhaps, ‘‘ Au secours, Monseigneur is 
dead!” 
* See Bigarrures du Seigneur des Accords (ed. 1583), p- 201. 
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funereal colour, that it has been universally worn at funerals in the 
Pyrenees for ages, as in most other parts of Europe. A reason for 
this view is the following. Whereas the old method was to dress the 
corpse in an embroidered white shirt, which used to be part of the 
linen of every Basque household, now a black coat is the usual 
covering. ‘Thus, black raiment was not de rigueur among the Basques 
because it had been the sombre colour of their Iberian ancestors, 
inasmuch as it was not worn by young girls, who were wont to attend 
funerals all in white, in very ancient days.! How black became 
the recognised colour for funerals, in almost every country, it is not 
easy to determine with precision, but probably because it is the 
colour of the best costume both of men and women, in most places, 
to this day, or it may be in contrast to white, which is the accepted 
colour appropriate to weddings and baptisms, though a Basque 
peasant girl is usually married in a coloured stuff dress. The 
difficulty that here arises, isone against which Humboldt warns us. 
It is our liability to ascribe to a particular people customs which 
only belong to them in common with other nations. Thus, the 
funeral ceremonies of Sardinia, Corsica, Ireland, and the Pyrenees, 
of which latter district those of the Basques are the most striking, 
have, as has been noticed by Cordier? much in common, viz. 
great eating and tremendous (sometimes professional) lamentation. 
These customs belong, therefore, in their origin rather to a general 
stage of culture in similar nationalitics, than to the operation of 
particular race ideas and surroundings, which latter have here merely 
effected certain exceptional modifications in them. But, none the 
less, were they primarily caused by similar heredity and similar environ- 
ment in various peoples at the same time. 

While upon the subject of funerals of grandees, an instructive 
lesson as to the source of profit they were to the Church is to be 
learnt from that of Raymond de Bartres, who died in Bigorre in 
1077. He was to have been buried at St. Pé, but the Bishop of 
Tarbes had the body carried off to Tarbes by his clergy, away from 
the priests of St. Pé, which was the cause of a famous lawsuit. 
Again, we learn * that all the inhabitants of the Valley of Lavedan 
were obliged to be buried at the Abbey of St. Savin, wési fuerint 
pauperrimi, In 1329, the Abbé Sans instituted a suit to establish 
his right to one loaf, to the bier upon which the corpse was borne, 


1 See O'Shea, Zorde Basgic, p. 6, and L’ Organisation de la Famille chez les 
Basques, p. 31. 

2 L’Organtsation de la Famille ches les Basques, p. 34- 

8 Cartulaire de S. Savin, p. 24. 
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and to twelve deniers morlaas for each of his monks, on the occasion 
of the death of every inhabitant in the Valley of Lavedan, not too 
poor to be carried to St. Savin for burial. When to this is added the 
circumstance that the feudal lord often got audenage, or a fee on the 
interment of every stranger who died upon his land, it is plain that 
the authorities, both lay and ecclesiastic, took toll even of death, 
when they had the chance. And, further, that, whereas a funeral 
was ever the occasion for testifying fellow-feeling on the part of the 
dead man’s equals, this was not so on that of his superiors, who 
made what they could out of it,in the matter of burial fees, succession 
duties, and heriots of {all sorts. Such conduct, on the part of the 
latter, was not the result of any callous feeling as to the solemn 
character of death, but is to be explained by reason that death, like 
marriage, and other important events taking place during life, was 
always made the occasion for grabbing something from inferiors, to 
whom those in high places were not bound by ties of family or guild. 
Another custom in Bigorre, and also among the Basques, was not 
only on the day of the funeral, but also on New Year’s Day to give 
a funeral feast, at which the Curé was present. Afterwards, he 
recited De Profundis, when all the guests went upon their knees. A 
further practice, common to Béarnais and Basques alike, was the 
burying women with their rings on their fingers, when they had not 
left their jewels to any one by will. ‘This sometimes led to robbery, 
as in the case of the Baronne de Navailles Labatut, who is said, in 
consequence of the attempt to steal them perpetrated upon her, to 
have awakened out of a trance, and so to have escaped being 
interred alive, as would otherwise have happened.'! In a Basque 
funeral, many old world customs are still scarcely traceable, while 
others, again, stand out so clearly that he who runs may read them. 

There the premier voisin still méne le deui?, just as uniformly as he 
fetches the priest to administer the last sacraments, or figures as 
garcon @honneur at a marriage. The universal and far-reaching 
operation of the position of neighbour, for which we have no word, 
cannot, therefore, be too strongly insisted upon. It came next after 
ties of family and blood. So remarkably is this evidenced in Basque 
funerals,? that it is the neighbours who accompany the body to the 
grave during the chanting of the “ Miserere,” and then re-enter the 
church to conduct the family to the graveside. The funeral carpets 
carried after the bier bear out the same idea. That belonging to the 
neighbours, always occupies the most important position. Lamenta- 

1 Lagréze, La" Société, &c., p. 84. 
? Fuero de Navarre, lib. iii., tit. 21, cap. i. 
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tions nowadays are not nearly as loud-voiced as when hired wailing 
women were incidents of every burial. These were they who used 
to cry to the widow at the funeral of her husband,' “ Die, woman, 
die, for you have lost your all!” This remarkable custom was general 
in the Western Pyrenees. Women of the Valley of Aspe were, until 
1860, especially famous as A/eureuses, and of these Marie Blanc was 
the last. Frequently two women, poets by profession, used to attend. 
This, quite up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, was a 
characteristic of most funerals. The one played the part of 
Advocatus Diaboli, and reproached the conduct of the deceased, 
in order that the other might the better be able to laud his praises. 
The name given such women was Auroust.? In the Middle Ages, 
these wailing women used to tear their veils and pull down their 
hair—a curious mark of distress, inasmuch as, if done to them by 
another person, it would have been, at all events in Navarre, univer- 
sally held to be an offence.® 

If the Valley of Aspe was famous for its wailing women, that of 
Ossau had no less a reputation for funeral baked meats. The wakes 
there were so splendid that De Gassion, a Bishop of Oloron in the 
seventeenth century, directed his clergy to put them down with a strong 
hand, while the Jurats of the Valley co-operated, by imposing a fine 
of 20 little écus in all cases of grave excess. Among the Basques, 
festivities were kept up, not only after the funeral, but also for eight 
days more, and on New Year’s Day, when they were repeated. In 
their case, this was a purely religious ceremonial observance, even if 
it originated in pagan days. For religion has entered into and still 
pervades the funeral rites of the Basques, to a degree now hardly con- 
ceivable. The deceased, who, if the head of the family, probably 
belonged to the third religious order, was usually buried in the 
appropriate dress of that order. The funeral was presided over by 
the Sérore, who was a sort of nun. This probably, as O’Shea says,‘ 
came down from the time when women held high ecclesiastical 
positions among the Basques. The very feasts were relics of days 
when an offering of meat, bread, and wine was wont to be brought 
into the church or churchyard, not only at the funeral, but every day 
for two years afterwards, for the supposed benefit of the deceased, 
and really for that of the clergy. Up to 1766, in Guipuzcoa, on the 

1 &‘ Galdua iz eta gal adi.” 

2 W. Webster, Bull. Soc. Sci. e¢ Arts, Bayonne, 1885, quoting Vignancour, 
Poésies Béarnaises, Pau, 1852, pp. vii and viii. Cf Dr. Johnson’s 4 Journey to 
the Hebrides, cheap ed., p. 155. 


® Fuero de Navarre, \ib. v., tit. i., cc. 2, 3. 
* Tombe Basque, p. 15. 
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occasion of a funereal, an ox was taken to the church door, and then 
killed and subsequently eaten, a survival, of course, of pagan sacri- 
fices in primitive times. In whatever way the habit of taking the 
deceased to the church on an open bier arose, there can be no 
question but that the fire lit at the nearest cross-roads, and the 
obligatory Pater & Pintention du défunt is of deeply religious origin, 
and both in deed and in truth appeals to each neighbour to pray for 
the soul of a departed brother. 

It is not proposed to break new ground with reference to, or in- 
deed to do more than mention, particular usages belonging only to 
small districts or populations, nor to dwell here upon matters of 
merely archzological interest. For this reason, we pass by, though 
with reluctance, the fascinating subject of the burying-place of the 
poor Bohemian, who in death is said to be still just as great an out- 
cast, as he was in life. For in his, as in Moses’ case, ‘‘ No man knoweth 
of his sepulture unto this day.”! If of his marriage @ Za cruche 
caisste we have some evidence, it is matter of pure conjecture that 
his last resting place in the Basque country, where he was and is 
always “moved on,” is the torrent bed of a previously diverted 
stream. Himself ever a wanderer, he had no resident neighbours 
to flee unto. No man cared for his soul, and he had nowhere to 
lay his head. In the strict sense, outcasts such as he, though roaming 
chiefly through the arrondissements of Bayonne and Mauléon, could 
never say, as could so well the Basques among whom they sojourned,— 

Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua «a dormienda.? 

Nor can we pause to tell of the curious Basque church, like that 
at Bidart, with storied galleries, splendid porch, and priest’s chamber 
beneath the High Altar, so surely seated on an “everlasting” hill. 
We cannot even linger in the graveyard round about the village 
church, a God’s acre often beautiful and seldom neglected, where not 
infrequently are still to be seen benches whereon food brought for the 
dead was placed by the ministering hands of those who have not yet 
made their own journey to the land where all things are forgotten. 
Space forbids to tell of the runic crosses, and other old-world 
memorials to their dear and honoured dead, which, among the faithful 
Basques, abound on every side. All these, though strange and full 
of solemn interest, do not clearly enough reflect for purposes of 
comparison the life of even the 700,000 Basques now in Europe, 
at any fixed periods of their history. It is rather the mutual duties 


1 Deut. xxxiv. 6. * Catullus, v. 5. 
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of every voisin, of every member of a family, of every fellow-citizen 
of a respublica that constitute Social Science’s fruitful field of 
observation. As each All Souls’ Day comes round, the family in 
Basque-land, and indeed throughout the whole of Southern France 
and Northern Spain, is gathered together wherever practicable, and 
together go its members to visit with honour the graves of their 
(to them indeed) blessed dead. Another visit, not of ceremony 
but of affection, is often paid as a willing service on New Year’s 
Dayaswell. Egotist as is the Southerner, and often “dre penseur, he 
still uncovers his head not grudgingly or of necessity, as every 
funeral cortége going to the grave passes him by. For well does 
he know, that his own turn will come in the fulness of time, while 
his keen intelligence jumps at the truth, if only recognised for the 


moment, that— 
Omnium 


Versatur urna scrius ocius 
Sors exitura, 


and so fellow-feeling makes him for the moment wondrous kind. 
For has he not just experienced involuntarily one little touch of 
nature that connects him with the passing dead ! 

So much for the more important surviving customs, relating to 
funcrals common in the Pyrenees. And, although we may think we 
understand the theory of the origin of such customs, it still remains 
in many instances like the origin of species, in which we have yet 
another parallel between Social and Natural Science, the “ Mystery 
of Mysteries.” But the story of the “fellow that told the gentleman 
that he might get to such a place if he did not ride too fast” is a 
paradox that well illustrates the action of Pyrenean Society with 
reference to its own particular customs. This action is reflected in 
the proverb of the Béarnais, “ Mesure que dur galop nou pot,” or, 
“ Qui veut voyager loin ménage sa monture.” Owing to the good 
sense which that isolated Society has displayed in not riding its 
customs to death, many still survive, if in a modified form. So that, 
where Social Science can but insufficiently illumine the origin of a 
custom, it may yet well throw, by means of research, an almost perfect 
limelight upon the life of many a one in the Pyrenees, from the 
contemplation of which we may derive almost equal advantage. 

For the rest, have we not here, in the case of each existing 
custom, another instance of the universal application of the law now 
popularly known as “The Survival of the Fittest,” in the working out 
of which, as has been abundantly exemplified, “Natura non facit 
saltum” ? A. R. WHITEWAY, 
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A SPRIG OF ROSEMARY. 


‘* There’s Rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 


HE was a charming old lady, gracious in manner, and delicate 

in her ways—a perfect gentlewoman, although of the “ middle 

class,” as it was formerly termed. But her forbears were owners of 

the land which bore their name in their native county, good men 
and true, and if ever heredity was exemplified, it came out in her. 

A letter lies before me written by her grandfather, date 1791, a 
period when few even of the highest in the land could read or write, 
and it is addressed to one of his noble sons, who sold his own 
estate, inherited from an uncle, and cut off the entail to 
save, if possible, the declining fortunes of the family. He had 
enlisted, and had gone to India—a far-off land in those days, when 
steam was undreamt of, and telegraphy unknown; and there he 
found a grave, but not a nameless grave, for his colonel and other 
officers erected a monument to his memory. 

And the writing of this letter is beautiful ; yellow with age is the 
paper, but each word stands out distinct, every letter carefully 
formed ; and when the name of “God” occurs, a fresh pen appears 
to have been used, and it is written in a larger, bolder type, remind- 
ing one of the old MSS. penned by holy men. 

There was remarkable individuality about the other members of 
the family—one aunt’s resemblance to Marie Antoinette was so 
striking that once a report was spread in the town that the luckless 
queen had escaped, and quite a crowd followed “ Aunt Elinor” 
through the streets, full of sympathy for dethroned greatness. It 
was whispered en famille that “ Aunt Betty” had actually written a 
book, but it was never published, only read in MS. to a privileged 
few. Blue stockings were regarded with awe then; they are too 
plentiful now to excite any feelings at all. Fanny Burney herself 
would nowadays pass unheeded by, and Hannah More be regarded 
as a frump ! 

But to return to my old lady. 

When the family could no longer maintain their former state in 
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the ancestral home, they removed to a garrison town. ‘The sons 
went out into the world, the daughters married, and in that town 
was born my heroine a few years before this nineteenth century 
dawned. 

And what a life was hers ! 

The world was then not so densely populated, we had not all 
become so learned, great characters were great indeed, and shone 
forth as bright particular stars, each resplendent in its own sphere ; 
and she was in a position to come in contact with many of these 
luminaries. As before said, education was primitive (if any) at this 
time, but my heroine’s people were greatly in advance of their 
generation, and as she early developed a wonderful talent for music 
it was cultivated most carefully. A French refugee taught her the 
piano, whilst a tambourine player from the Marine Band (a black 
man, too !) gave her instructions as to time, teaching her to mark it 
accurately by beating the tambourine—a novel method, certainly, 
but one which proved eminently successful in her case, for up to the 
last she was a splendid timeist. 

Does any up-to-date young person know the “ Battle of Prague,” 
with its “ Advance of Cavalry,” “ Groans of the Wounded,” “ Turkish 
March,” finishing off with “Goto Bed, Tom”? No? Well, at the 
age of eight my young person executed that lively and descriptive 
morceau at a concert given in her native town, and also sang 
(standing on a chair) “The Soldier Tired,” from Arne’s forgotten 
opera of “ Artaxerxes,” and in that song (to single out one passage 
alone) there are ten consecutive bars, solely triplets! the compass 
from E to A above the line. Just imagine that for a child of 
eight—indeed, the aria would tax the powers of many finished 
vocalists, being a constant succession of roulades from beginning to 
end. 

Of course her talents were much appreciated, and when the 
Infant Roscius, “ Master Betty,” came starring that way, the manager 
of the theatre besought her mother to allow her to act with the youthful 
prodigy. After much persuasion, Madame consented; and often 
has she recounted her recollection of that memorable event in her 
life. It was “for two nights” only, the play one of barbaric 
splendour, the name “ Barbarossa,” and the small actress had a vivid 
recollection of her costume for the part—namely, white muslin 
drawers with a frill of lace falling over the ankles ; white muslin frock 
scanty as to skirt, short as to waist ; hair @ /a /oupée, and round her 
neck rows of glass beads—red, blue, yellow, and green—which was 
supposed to be the thing to denote a noble savage of some sort ! 
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She well remembered Master Betty, a youth of about sixteen years 
of age, and the air of perfect ease with which he entered upon the 
stage, uttering the words, “I am here.” 

But these public performances were contrary to family prejudices, 
actors being then spoken of as “diverting vagabonds”; she was 
therefore withdrawn into private life, and quietly pursued her studies. 
And how amusing it was to hear her recount the methods of 
instructing in the early part of this century. Music and flower 
painting were taught by French ‘prisoners of war, many of whom 
were on parole ; but the arts of writing and arithmetic were imparted 
at the early hour of 8 a.M., and at the Grammar School, too! but 
before the boys came ; and thither she used to be led in winter and 
wet weather—yes, led indeed, for walking in pattens requires some 
skill, and that was always a difficulty to her. And the kind school- 
fellow who took such tender care of her little friend was Maria 
Foote, afterwards Countess of Harrington, and it was she who taught 
her to play “ The One-fingered Waltz,” a marvellous morceau, and 
one calculated to break the forefinger nails of any but a “ dapster ” 
at it, to use a localism of her county. My old lady played it 
brilliantly even in her eighty-first year. 

Poor Maria Foote! In after years, when my heroine was a 
happy wife and mother, she saw Pea-green Haynes ride past in his 
coach-and-six after the races where he lost his all, and that same 
night he committed suicide ! 

How fashions and manners change! Imagine any man bold 
enough to wear a suit of pea-green in this year of grace 1900. 

1805 was a memorable year, as on October 2t was fought and 
gained the Battle of Trafalgar, and then, as now, fashion compli- 
mented heroes by devising toilettes named in their honour. So the 
glorious Nelson was commemorated by a hat!—the “ Trafalgar ”— 
and every woman and child adopted the wondrous structure, which 
would outdo even the headgear of the present day, for these hats 
were of enormous width and breadth, something of the size of a 
round table, and so loaded with plumes that the wearers must have 
looked all hat ; and my little lady wore one of these “ Trafalgars ”— 
being Zefite, she must certainly have been eclipsed quite ! 

She never saw Nelson, but Hardy, his dear friend, was pointed 
out to her. In 1815, when the Bellerophon was anchored in Tor- 
bay, she, with other young girls and ladies, went off in a boat to the 
ship, and presented flowers and fruit to the “ Little Corporal,” who 
stood upon the deck with folded arms, dressed in the vedingote grise, 
in which he is always depicted. He was a dark-complexioned little 
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man, with sad eyes, not at all like “The Corsican Ogre” she had 
expected to see ! 

It was amusing to listen to descriptions of the dancing school 
balis; very different were they from those of Mr. Turveydrop, for 
dancing was taught by a real live Count and his daughter, French 
refugees, and to these balls she was borne in a sedan chair, the jog- 
trot of the chairman being vividly remembered. 

* Ah, my dears !” she would exclaim, “their pace was soothing, 
especially after a ball.” 

And the dances! The shawl dance, invented by the famous 
Lady Hamilton ; the gavotte, and the minuet—“ slow and stately, 
my dears ”—and which she afterwards taught her daughters as being 
likely to make their deportment as graceful as her own : the frivolous 
caperings and whirlings of later days horrified her; Terpsichore 
herself could not have been more scandalised ! 

She would tell with a sad smile of bright Dora Jordan, to whom 
she was introduced, and whose caressing words and manners she 
never forgot; as to her acting, it was not acting, but real life, as 
when, for instance, in ‘The Romp” she looked and played the part 
of the tomboy to perfection. 

As may be supposed, my little lady married an actor, but—a 
gentleman, as was not often the case in those days! It was a run- 
away match, as her parents were dead, and she was under the 
control of very stern guardians, whose puritanical severity would 
have crushed a less buoyant spirit than hers. But if all 
marriages turned out as supremely happy as did this, one would be 
willing to believe that marriages are made in Heaven! Thirty 
shillings a weck is not much to marry on, as her fortune was but 
small ; still, what did they care? They had each other, and life 
was before them—a life, too, peopled with many who have won for 
themselves a name among the wearers “ of sock and buskin.” 

Foremost, because of early memories, was old Mr. Lee, a capital 
actor in his young days, and one of the earliest friends of Edmund 
Kean. ‘The great tragedian never forgot the kindness received ir 
days when generous acts were scarce, ‘showing his gratitude by 
playing (gratis) for the aged and impoverished manager when 
Fortune’s wheel had turned, and 4e was at the summit of his fame. 

Mr. Lee was the father of Mrs. Leigh Murray, and Henrietta 
Lee, a young lady to whom was left a legacy by an admirer of the 
stage, on account of her purity and goodness ! 

Many amusing stories were told of this manager (and actor) of 
the old times. 
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Stage properties in the early days of the nineteenth century were 
of the most primitive kind, and sometimes were lacking altogether. 
One night the play was an adaptation from “Der Freyschiitz,” the 
act where Walter has to shoot an eagle. 

Walter was there, gun in hand, ready to aim at the royal bird. 
But—no royal, or, indeed, any other specimen of the feathered race 
was forthcoming. 

Mr. Lee was, as was his wont, seated in a chair at the wings. 

“Where’s the bird?” he shouts. No one knows; a regular 
scrimmage behind the scene while the stage waits ! 

“Can’t you find it, any of you?” (A pause.) “Then [a big 
D——] here goes my wig!” which he snatched from off his head 
and flung across the stage. 

Walter shoots! the deed is done! the royal bird falls! the 
audience applauds vociferously, little knowing that ’tis the manager’s 
wig doing duty as an eagle ! 

Yes, everything depended upon the actor. It is true, scenery 
was somewhat improved since the time when “this is a castle,” 
“this is a forest,” and so on, announced to the onlookers what to 
expect. Imaginations must have been wondrously vivid in the 
good old days, but in the early part of this century spectacular 
displays were undreamt of even by the most visionary of managers. 
When “Frankenstein” was performed in a certain west country 
town the enterprising Brunton introduced scenic effects hitherto 
unseen, at least by the provincials; and so terrible were they 
deemed, that married ladies (and single) were forbidden by their 
medical advisers to attend the performances, lest the shock to their 
poor nerves should be too great! Shades of our grandmothers, 
what would they say now? 

And as to dress, picture, if you can, a Columbine innocent of 
extension of draperies, her skirt reaching down demurely to ankles, 
its entire width about two yards and /erhaps a half, prunella shoes, 
and sandals! Though my heroine’s husband did have a magnificent 
Hamlet costume made and sent to him anonymously by ladies who 
fell in love with his handsome face and figure. 

“My dears,” she would say, “it was made of the loveliest black 
silk velvet (there were no velveteens, indeed, in my young days), 
and lined throughout with rich white satin. As to the jet trim- 
mings!” and the pretty little hands would be gracefully raised, 
words being inadequate to express the beauty of these “jet trim- 
mings.” “Well” (then an almost regretful pause), “I afterwards 
had it made up into frocks for the children, and Willie, with his 
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golden hair, used to look a perfect picture when he wore it. People 
have stopped nurse to admire him. Willie? Why he would be 
forty-five years of age this very June were he living. God took him 
when he was only seven.” 

And the places in which histrionic triumphs were achieved by 
many who carved their names in Fame’s imperishable fane—the 
theatres—save the mark! Sometimes ’twas the “best room” of a 
country inn, or perhaps a genial farmer would lend his largest barn. 
Hogarth perpetuates some such homely quarters in his “ Strolling 
Actresses,” though, of course, as was his wont, he exaggerates the 
scene, the poor strollers, and their surroundings. Still there were 
times when a strong element of the ridiculous was mingled with the 
sublime, as for instance, when “ Hamlet” was performed in a loft over 
stables, and a running comment (as follows) graced the Prince of 
Denmark’s soliloquy. It, however, wants the narrator’s charming 
manner to render the description effective. ‘To be, or not to be” 
—(“S-s-s-s, wo-a there, Smiler,”)—“ that is the question,” —(“ Stand 
steady, ye brute,”)—“ Whether ’tis nobler in the”—(“ S-s-s, won’t 
‘er bide still?”)—“ mind to suffer”—(“ Dang the critter, s-s-s-s,”) 
“the slings and arrows of ”—(“ Hold hard, wo-a, look out, Bill,”)— 
and so on, interspersed with lively British language of the horsey 
kind. 

As to stage appointments, no plush or velvet curtains or couches 
draped with exquisite satin in those days. The furniture was as 
unpretentious as the costumes ; indeed, on one occasion, when my 
little lady was playing Desdemona to her husband’s Othello, a 
disastrous, and at the same time a ludicrous, effect (though, of 
course unrehearsed) had been imminent through the lack of even a 
nail or two to make an old stool steady. 

It was the smothering scene, and the couch was made up of 
two chairs and a rickety stool, covered, of course, with the simplest 
draperies—a red merino curtain trimmed with yellow worsted fringe. 
Imagine a Desdemona endeavouring to recline gracefully, all the 
while feeling portions of her couch sliding from under her. This is 
how the scene was played out :— 

Desdemona: “ Kill me to-morrow ; let me live to-night.’ (“I’m 

falling, dear ! ”) 

Othello: “ Nay, if you strive——” (“Keep quite still.”) 

Desdemona; “ But half an hour.” (Oh, hold me ! ”) 

Othello: “ Being done, there is no pause.” (“T’ll push the stool 

under.”) 
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Desdemona: “But while I say a prayer.” (“Do be quick, 
Robert, it zs slipping.”) 

Othello: “It is too late !” 

Which, indeed, it was, for the bed collapsed, and Desdemona’s 
body lay upon the floor, her head upon the sole chair which stuck 
to its post faithfully. 

And yet, what acting it was in those dear old days; the actors 
threw themselves heart and soul into their parts, and for the moment 
lived the characters they represented, and that, too, without any of 
the adjuncts to effect which are now so lavishly employed upon 
every stage, even those in remote country towns; in truth, they 
carried their audience with them. To the raptured onlookers it 
mattered not of what the scenery was made up; for all they cared, 

This lantern doth the horned moon present, 

imbued the farthing rushlight it contained with the actuality of 
night’s bright luminary. The living wall might hold up its fingers 
for chinks through which “ Pyramus might blink,” and would be as 
real a wall as it was to those immortalised Athenian strolling players. 
’Tis true that occasionally very audible remarks were made, but 
they were generally full of sympathy for the players, as, for in- 
stance :— 

Once an actor had to sing a few verses of asong. The part 
enacted was one of agony, a melodrama of a pronounced style, and 
he (the hero) was to pour forth a summary of his woes in music; 
but, alas! though his will was good, his ambition to excel great, 
he lacked the one thing needful—he possessed not a single note of 
music in his voice! But that mattered not, at least so far as the 
“gods” were concerned, for they followed with bated breath and 
breathless eagerness his career of sadness ; and when it came to she 
song, so intense was their sympathy, they even felt a tender pity for 
his voiceless state. 

“Poor dear soul,” exclaimed a kindly-hearted old lady, “he be 
that cut up he’ve a-lost his voice.” 

Whilst one more strong-minded among the audience called out 
cheeringly : 

“Never mind, Cock Robin, spit it out !” 

Yet nothing could daunt these ardent lovers of Thespian art, 
and, notwithstanding all disadvantages, a glorious phalanx rises before 
our “mind’s own eye”—actors (and actresses) whose names will 
live for ever in the annals of the dramatic world, who lived and 
worked to bring our stage to its present state of perfection, and 
whose memories are still revered, ever though they were mere 
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“ diverting vagabonds.” They would not have tarnished their fame 
by enacting many of the 7é/s which find favour in these days. 
Goldsmith’s and Colman’s matchless comedies, or an occasional 
farce (without vulgarity, be it understood), and the immortal William’s 
tragedies—these were the plays that delighted our forbears; and 
acted as they were by men and women of pure living, the tone and 
morale of the stage was raised from what it had been in earlier 
times. The present generation of playgoers can only know by 
tradition of the Kembles, Knowles, Macready, dear genial T. P. 
Cooke, the Bruntons, including that most ladylike of actresses, Mrs. 
Yates ; but all these, and many more—a goodly company indeed— 
were personal friends of my little lady. All these fretted their hour 
on the mimic stage, and now—the curtain has fallen upon the last 
sad scene of all, and she, too, “after life’s fitful fever, sleeps well.” 


PENLEY REYD. 
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THE CREEDS OF TZARLAND. 


In Two Parts. 
PART IIl.—THE NEW FAITH. 


ET us turn our attention from the Raskolniks, or Old 

Believers, of the far North, who, as we have seen,! so literally 
* forsook all” for their ancient Faith, to some few of the many new, 
or lately-developed, creeds whose followers are seeking after truth 
with equal earnestness and vigour, but along very different lines. 
Sect begets sect in the world of theology, much as cell begets cell in 
the economy of life. Change seems the active principle of all dissent ; 
new cults are for ever springing up in the mystic childlike minds of 
the Tsar’s great peasant family, nor could one expect uniformity of 
confession, when the size and neighbours of that family are con- 
sidered, for Mohammedan, Protestant, Catholic, Buddhist, and 
Shamanist surround it, are made subject to it, and eventually become 
a part thereof. A Mosque stands opposite the Orthodox church in 
the great square which forms the centre of Nijni Novgorod, a Roman 
Catholic and a German Lutheran church almost face the magnifi- 
cent Kazan Cathedral, in the Nevski Prospect of St. Petersburg. 
The waiters of nearly all restaurants, from Archangel to Baku, are 
Mohammedan Tartars, the Jew is in every market-place, the native 
heathen races, Lapp, Samoyede, Ostiac, Yakout, and a score of 
others, are closely connected by the bonds of commerce : can it be 
wondered at if the ideas of the peasant become tinted by his 
surroundings ? 

It cannot be gainsaid that the lifelessness and emptiness of the 
State Church, with its hireling and often ignorant priesthood, fails to 
satisfy the great mind of Russia—the peasant mind—but now awaken- 
ing from its long infant slumber, as did the mind of Western 
Europe three centuries ago. Next perhaps to the extreme literalness 
with which the Mujik interprets Holy Writ, this dissatisfaction with 
the official Church is the greatest cause of the grip which the 
chameleon like “dissent” has taken of the popular mind. With 


1 See Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for November. 
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very few exceptions—notably the Skoptsy—the 150 sects which are 
stated to exist within the pale of Christianity and the borders of the 
Empire of the Tsar begin and end with the Mujik ; the official world 
is of necessity Orthodox, the wealthy world careless, and this fact, of 
the peasant origin and development of the denominations, must be 
carefully borne in mind when attempting to form any idea of the 
widely different meanings and shades of meaning which have been 
put upon the one Bible story. During the long winter, when so 
many hours are passed in that darkness which begets fear and 
superstition, or when brought face to face with the grim realities of 
life and death by one of those terrors of his existence, the plague and 
fire which spread from one insanitary and inflammable wooden “ isba ” 
to another with such alarming rapidity, or with famine, which renders all 
simultaneously destitute, all which have formed the theme of so many 
a Russian story, the Mujik broods and seeks after truth. That truth 
he manufactures, each for himself, from the materials which lie at 
hand, namely, an ill-understood, though much-thumbed, Bible, only 
of later years published in Russian, and the mystic folk lore handed 
down from his ancestors, or gleaned from the heathen, the Moham- 
medan, and the Jew, with whom he is in daily contact. When 
peasants meet together, at fishery or farmhouse, it is seldom that 
religion in some form does not come under discussion ; they get 
beyond the stage of blind worship of the Eikon, call it a painted 
board, take their unsettled problem to the village “ Pope,” get no 
satisfactory answer to their questions, meet again and again in secret, 
discussion following discussion, until at last some distinct cult is 
evolved, and soon—from a natural gift for organisation—preachers 
are sent out and whole villages converted. 

That it is in this way that “Sects” have their origin has been 
shown again and again when their leading exponents and founders 
have stood their trial before magistrates. Thus poor Michael 
Ratushny, the pupil of the German pastor Bonekemper, and one of 
the first sowers of the little seed that has since grown among his 
fellow villagers in Little Russia into the great tree of Stundism, said 
at his first trial: “At the village meeting men discussed things 
spiritual, and our priest could explain nothing to their satisfaction. 
Then I felt within myself a burning desire to understand God’s Word 
with my own mind and to explain it to others. Many were desirous to 
hear me, and I taught the Gospel as I understood it myselfto them all.” 
And at his second trial: ‘‘When the police came to arrest me and 
had assembled the villagers, the priest came also ; and when they 
talked to him of spiritual matters he could prove nothing from the 
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Scriptures. Then they began to doubt whether he was really well 
versed in the Scriptures himself. When I was imprisoned everyone 
knew that it was because I had read the Gospel, and started to read 
for themselves. When I was again imprisoned people again wondered, 
and began to search the Gospel with greater zeal. That is how our 
doctrine has spread, and not, as many think, because I have propa- 
gated it.” So has it been with all the sects, and words almost 
identical with, and spoken as bravely as, these have been heard by 
Russian judges at the trials of almost all the pioneers of the great 
dissenting movements. 

The mind of the Mujik is young and childlike, it clings to one 
thing at a time, but when once started upon a given line of thought, 
as a rule suggested by a Biblical text, it will follow up that line until 
a strictly logical, but often very irrational, conclusion has been 
arrived at, and according as this conclusion seems to us reasonable 
or unreasonable can we classify the six greater sects whom I propose 
to mention in this article. Be the conclusion what it may, fantastic 
and mystic, or rational and socialistic, it must at least be allowed that 
the Russian Sectarian has the full courage of his opinions, and acts 
as his conscience has dictated with a determination equal to that 
shown by the Old Believers. None of these six classes have any 
connection with the great revolt from the Greek Church in the 
seventeenth century, but are the direct outcome, each in its own 
direction, of the awakening of the nation’s mind and the spread of 
elementary education. Unlike the Oid Believers, the modern Sec- 
tarians attach but very little importance to ceremonial, formalism, and 
dogma, and may, indeed, be looked upon as reactionaries against the 
Byzantine Paskol, for their ideas are anything but conservative. 

Of the strictly rational, and more or less Protestant, portion of 
Russian dissent, the Dukhobortsy, or “ Wrestlers with the Holy 
Spirit,” and their descendants in the faith, the Molokans, or “ Milk 
Drinkers,” are perhaps the best known to us, from the fact of their 
having emigrated to English-speaking lands, and from the valiant 
championing of their cause by Count L. N. Tolstoi. They form the 
antithesis of the Old Believers, as is well set forth in the conversation 
between A. Leroy-Beaulieu (in the “Empire of the Tsars”) and a 
fisherman of the persuasion, who said, “The Raskolniks would go 
to the block for the sign of the Cross with two fingers. As for us, 
we don’t cross ourselves at all, either with two fingers or with 
three, but we strive to gain a better knowledge of God” ; and, 
indeed, his words may stand for a declaration of the simple faith 
of his people, for their worship is marked by a deep contempt for 
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tradition, dogma, and ceremony. ‘They have even done away with 
the church, and, as a rule, use the house of their elders as a meeting- 
place. Communion has been simplified away, marriage reduced 
to a simple declaration and invocation of God’s blessing, the 
priesthood question, the rock which first split the Old Faith, solved 
by making every man a priest in his own family : surely their motto, 
“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life,” has been well acted up 
to. Indeed, the whole theology of the Dukhobortsy may be 
summed up as a bold attempt to depart from the empty Greek 
formalism and arrive at a spiritual and unconventional worship, an 
enlargement of the outline given in the shortest and grandest of all 
sermons. A good example of the way in which they reconcile 
religion with the hard requirements of everyday life is shown in 
their attitude with regard to those fasts which occupy so much of 
the time of the Orthodox peasant, who, though he be both drunken 
and over-fed at Easter, has gone short of the barest necessities of life 
during the forty days that precede it. The Spirit Wrestler neither 
fasts nor feasts, to him Friday is as Sunday, Ash-Wednesday as 
Easter, and on each sufficient proteid and carbohydrate material 
must be absorbed to supply the requirements of nature. ‘ God does 
not make the fish feed less during Lent,” said an old peasant of 
Vologda to me, “ or it would bea bad thing for us fisherfolk ; so why 
should we, who have harder and more important work to do? We 
may not muzzle the ass that treadeth out the corn; why, then, should 
we muzzle our own mouths?” So, too, is it with Baptism ; the inexor- 
able logic of the Dukhobortsy and Molokani asks, if children are 
to be baptised with water, why they should not also be so 
with fire? So the word baptise is with them rendered purifica- 
tion, and children are not immersed ; but when the gifts of memory, 
reason, and will are developed they are said to be symbolical of the 
Trinity, and the true Baptism has been received at higher hands 
than those of man. They believe in the immortality of the soul, 
but not in the resurrection of the body, or in any life in a world to 
come, but hold that the memory of the departed is its immortality. 
How they account for the host of long-forgotten dead I cannot tell. 

Much of the Scripture narrative is taken as purely symbolical, 
and even the gospel story as in part a parable, and not as a literal 
account of the life of Christ, whom they honour as a Leader of men, 
and the setter of the most sublime of a!l cxamples, but whom they 
do not worship as incarnate. ‘ God” with the Dukhobortsy stands 
for “‘ Nature,” the governing factor of life, both animal and vegetable, 
rather than for the name of any personal deity. . 
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Like most of the Sectarians, the Dukhobortsy commit little or 
nothing to writing ; indeed, it is related of them that until recently 
the only book dealing with their faith was a bitter satire written by 
an Orthodox professor of the University of Kief, which they in their 
simplicity accepted in all good faith as a concise statement of their 
doctrine, indeed as their Thirty-nine Articles, and were duly thankful 
for. When the Press Censor had prohibited the further sale of the 
pamphlet, on the ground that it was calculated to spread the heresy, 
they managed secretly to buy up all the unissued copies at a high 
premium, and so brought much grist to the mill of the man who had 
but tried to hold up their creed to ridicule. This absence of matter 
written by themselves of themselves renders it difficult for writers— 
even such as Leroy-Beaulieu, to whose “Empire of the Tsars” I 
am so much indebted for many of the facts here given—to arrive at 
the origin of the sect ; but it is generally held that the main ideas 
which underlie their simple faith were imported from Western Europe 
about 160 years ago, but by whom or from what country authorities 
differ. Perhaps the most probable of all the origins suggested is 
that which assumes the teaching of Moravian or Puritan prisoners of 
war, who undoubtedly settled in the hamlets of South-eastern 
Tsarland. In his “Russian Peasantry,” M. Dragomanoy tells us 
that on the official discovery of the sect, in 1755, its leaders were 
asked by the police master how they came by their belief, and 
replied, from a certain foreign military man, who stayed with them, 
at Okhochee, in the government of Kharkov, for many years, but 
had then gone away no one knew whither. Name, nor creed, nor 
nationality of this stranger was ever disclosed, but he is thought by 
many to have been a Quaker taken during’the Seven Years’ campaign. 

The Molokani are said to have obtained this name from taking 
milk and butter during fast times when they are forbidden to the 
Orthodox, but more probably from the fact of their having colonies 
on either bank of the river Molochnaia, so called from the whiteness 
of its waters, due to potassium salts. ‘They are very closely akin to 
the Dukhobortsy, of which sect they are an offshoot. They hope for 
a millennium, and to this end tend all their communistic experiments; 
for each of their village settlements is striving to manufacture its own 
earthly Paradise and run it on its own lines. Forced to unite 
together against the common foe, Orthodoxy, they have proved 
unity to be strength, and, by cohesion and co-operation, often 
manage to pull through those bad seasons which play havoc with the 
short-sighted Mujik, who suffers famine at the first shortness of crops. 
In some of these self-governing villages the ordinary Russian “ Mir,” 
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or commune, has been developed to the extreme limits of socialism, 
including the abolition of all private property. The success of these 
** Obstchii ” is, however, hampered by the fact that they are at the 
mercy of any one member who loses the high ideal and strives to 
‘feather his own nest” at the expense of others. They are, as a 
rule, marked by greater cleanliness and signs of thrift and consequent 
comforts than other villages ; but this, it may be argued, is due more 
to the temperance of the inhabitants than to the success of their 
socialistic experiments. 

Neither the Molokani nor the Dukhobortsy seem to be politically 
opposed to the existing Russian Government, and indeed only ask 
of it two things—that they should be allowed to worship as they 
please, and to carry into practice their doctrine of ‘‘ Peace at any 
price.” It is probable that the persecutions which they have 
undoubtedly suffered until quite recently have been inspired more 
by their refusal to serve under the flag than by their heterodoxy, for 
they are now left much to themselves so long as they will serve, pay 
their taxes, and abstain from proselytism. One result of these perse- 
cutions has been the wholesale emigration and exile to Siberia—that 
great New Russia, which for so long has been a dumping ground for 
people not wanted in Old Russia. From the mixture of exiled 
criminals, runaway soldiers, heterodox fanatics, and adventurous 
emigrants claiming from the Government their five-and-forty acres 
of taxless allotment has grown up in Russia in Asia a colony of 
agriculturists who gather in the vast natural riches of their adopted 
land. Another direct result has been the organised exodus to North 
and South America, France, and at one time Cyprus. A fair idea of 
the sterling character of these outcast heretics can be gleaned by 
observing their conduct during the ten years which have passed since 
the first batch reached Manitoba, where, on all sides, their honesty, 
industry, and sobriety, and their power of organisation and of 
adapting themselves to circumstances, have won them golden 
opinions. The Dominion Government has lately granted them 
small advances, in order that they might obtain agricultural 
machinery, and so be in a better position to compete with other 
settlers on the grain lands; within one year they repaid three- 
quarters of the principal, and in some cases wiped out the entire 
loan. Surely Russia’s loss has been distinctly Canada’s gain. 

The Stunda is perhaps the largest and most rapidly developing 
faction of Nonconformity, for it has ramified from Odessa—its 
starting-point—throughout Tsarland, save in the extreme north and 
north-east. This faith can be traced directly to the influence of 
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certain Lutherans who emigrated from Wurtemburg and settled in 
the fruitful “tchenoziom,” or black earth lands, some half-century ago. 
While the native population remained poor, these emigrants, by 
industry and improved methods of agriculture and housekeeping, 
soon became well-to do ; so that the former relied, whenever sickness 
or poverty pressed harder upon them than usual, upon the Stundists, 
whom they at first hated as intruders. At such times the earnest 
Lutheran naturally made efforts to spread his faith, and the Russians, 
impressed by his welfare, both spiritual and temporal, were not un- 
ready to become converts. Schools were started, education aided 
example, and ere ten years had passed whole villages had forsaken 
the Greck Church and become Protestants, for the Stundist is 
essentially a Protestant of a broad and pronounced type. The 
Government, in its efforts to stem the tide of secession from the 
State Church by transporting the leaders of the movement, actually 
aided it, for the transported Stundist is but a missionary of his faith, 
which he preaches to a ready audience of fellow exiles. Probably 
it is in great part to this wholesale deportment that the Stunda owes 
its marvellously strong and rapid growth. 

The Stundist organisation is much like that of the “ Low Church ” 
division of Protestantism, save that it has no ordained clergy, a 
body whom it regards as a somewhat expensive and distinctly un- 
necessary luxury, and replaces by elected elders, who lead the very 
simple services, at which any man or woman who feels called upon to 
do so may say what he or she will. These gatherings are more prayer 
meetings than services, for there is no “ Form of Prayer to be used,” 
but simply informal prayer, praise, and song in the best room of a 
farmhouse, though, now that the Government are not so strict in their 
search after heretics, regular wooden “meeting houses” have appeared 
in some of the Stundist villages. The meeting is almost a family 
gathering, for all are addressed as brother or sister, and kisses are 
exchanged before the congregation take up their places on the 
wooden seats facing one another. One member gives a short adress, 
and invites discussion upon it, another a long extempore prayer, then 
all join in singing hymns from their “ Voice of the Faithful,” a book 
which owes much to Ira D. Sankey’s “Sacred Songs,” and of which 
some numbers are translations. The worship over, the meeting 
becomes a social gathering, and a pleasant afternoon is passed in 
talk ; indeed, it is not always easy for the stranger to mark distinctly 
where service merges into entertainment. 

The marriage ceremony of the Stundist is but little more elaborate 
than that of the Spirit Wrestler, and is equally unbinding in the eye 
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of the law, which recognises only the seal of the State Church. The 
elder meets the contracting parties at the house of the bridegroom at 
the appointed hour, bride declares her love for groom, and groom 
for bride, their hands are joined, hymns sung, blessing asked, and 
they are man and wife. The Stundist’s wife, like that of the Old 
Believer, is in every sense the partner of her husband, both in matters 
relating to the household, to that larger household the village com- 
mune, and to the Church. In this matter nearly all the dissenting 
sects join hands, for while the wife of the Orthodox Mujik is generally 
downtrodden, and when her menfolk are at home sullen and silent, 
the Dissenting woman is generally distinguished by superior intelli- 
gence and thoughtfulness, can nearly always read and write, and often 
it is to her that the children owe their education. Like the Dukho- 
bortsy and the Old Believers, the Stundist’s character for honesty 
and sobriety causes him to be sought after by employers and looked 
up to by fellow workers, but, alas! hated by the “Pope” of the 
commune. They are prompt taxpayers—one of the greatest virtues 
required of the Mujik ; are in no way antagonistic to the powers 
that be, save in their bitter cry for religious freedom—that freedom 
which Russia, tied by her holy “ Synod,” finds it impossible to give. 
Subdivision into innumerable factors seems to be the fate reserved 
for all sectarian bodies, and the Stundists are no exception to the 
rule, their main divisor, like that of the Old Believers, being the 
question of Sacraments, for the Old Stunda preserves a simplified 
form of Communion which the “ New ” reject. 

If few of the rational sects have committed their history and 
their views, or indeed their creeds, to writing, lest they should 
fall into the hands of spies and be used in evidence against 
them, much more is this the case with those whose search after 
truth has led them to forsake the lines of rationalism and enter 
the land of mysticism and spiritualism. But two of these mystic 
schisms need we touch upon in this article, in order to show to 
what lengths the Mujik will go in his efforts to escape from the 
trammels of Orthodoxy, and with what logic he will follow up 
any given line of thought. Most of the irrational sects are older 
than those already mentioned, and do not seem to have their 
roots in other lands, but to be the expression of the Mujik’s 
own mind in its waking moments: thus the “ Khlysty ”—the name 
is a nickname taken from the word “khlyst” (a whip)—date back to 
the early days of the seventeenth century. They hold that Christ 
has made and still makes repeated appearances on earth and in 
Russia, and indeed they are seldom without an incarnate God 
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present with them in flesh and blood. The first leader and founder 
of their faith was Daniel Philippovitch, who deserted from the 
army during the reign of Peter ‘he Great, asserted that he was 
Almighty God, and issued twelve commandments. His son or 
adopted child, Ivan Timofeievitch, supposed to have been born of a 
woman over one hundred years old, was heralded as indeed the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God, chose twelve apostles, and, after 
a life of hairbreadth escapes from the police, was at last captured 
and crucified outside the Kremlin in Moscow, and was popularly 
believed to have risen again. Since his time a succession of Saviours 
has arisen—often two or more rival ones—many of whom must be 
classed as rogues, while not a few have been maniacs. Not many 
years ago such a claimant to divinity was imprisoned in the island 
monastery of Solovetski, in the White Sea, in the person of Adrian 
Pushkin, who had led thousands of his fellow mortals in the province 
of Perm to lay down their tools and declare that, as the promised 
Messiah had come, there was no longer need to work and pay taxes. 
Pushkin was the son of a small storekeeper in Perm ; a typically 
neurotic subject, afilicted with heart disease, and subject to fits, he 
became a clerk, but ere manhood was reached his mind gave way, 
and he announced himself to his neighbours as the looked-for 
Christ. As such he was accepted by the majority, who followed him 
in his wanderings, and were with difficulty dispersed at the time of 
his arrest. Brought by the police to St. Petersburg, he was examined 
and pronounced insane by medical experts, and consigned, in 1870, 
to Solovetski, being the place furthest removed from the throngs 
who waited at Perm expecting his crucifixion, burial, and ascension. 
In the “ Holy Isles,” shut off for eight out of every twelve months 
by the frozen sea from the outside world, he was allowed to bea 
gentle, harmless fellow, whose chief wish was to attend Mass, and 
there, after long years of imprisonment, he gradually forgot his claim 
to divinity and passed away. 

In many a Russian hamlet the traveller will notice some ragged 
and half-witted waif, whose vacant stare and lisping utterance are 
accepted throughout the country side as proof positive of connec- 
tion with the world unseen ; and—though he may not claim them 
himself—the gifts of prophecy, inspiration, and second sight are 
often attributed to one whose sole claim to them may be traced to 
an early desertion by his mother, unknown father, and deranged 
brain. Round such a one mysteries can so easily be woven ; his 
wandering habits and love of night rambles tell of connection 
with the unseen, his mutterings at the ever-moving Northern light 
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point to communications with the unknown ; and so the story grows 
until at last he is proclaimed a priest, a prophet, or even a 
Messiah. I well remember when, in mid-winter of 1897, I passed 
southward over the long post “ trakt ” which leads from the frozen 
ocean at the mouths of the Petchora to the capital town of 
Archangel how on a dark and bitterly cold evening I came to the 
lonely post-house of Kasamski, on the upper reaches of the great 
Mezen river, and, in answer to my demand for fresh horses, was told 
that a blizzard threatened, and that it was folly to attempt to proceed ; 
but, as I thought that this was an invention on the part of the post 
contractor, in order that I should stay longer at his house, I 
determined to proceed. Had not my demand been backed by a 
document given by the Governor of Archangel authorising me to 
make use of the Zemski, or police horses, I should not have over- 
come the scruples of the postmaster, who, when he could no longer 
refuse, said, ‘Then take Andrei,” the dumb “yamtschik” (or post-boy), 
“Jest harm befall you.” Andrei was awakened, and, on climbing down 
from his sheepskins on the stove top, proved to be a lad of about 
fifteen, both deaf, dumb, and witless, a “ clean daft creature” as they say 
in Ireland, but who, if the heads of his team were turned northward, 
drove to the next station in that direction, but if they were started south, 
over the southern stage to Koinass would he go; until, in either 
case, he reached the friendly haven of the next “ Stantsyia,” or post- 
house, where, after an hour or so of rest, the postmaster would start 
his team back towards his own home. Through the blizzard, which, 
as predicted, raged that night, Andrei drove on, unconscious, I 
think, that the sun was not shining—surely a case where ignorance 
was bliss—until, at daybreak, I lifted him into the glow of the great 
stove of Koinass post-house, and poured vodka into his well-nigh 
frozen lips, when he was seized with an epileptic fit. Yet I was 
assured that, had any other post-boy driven me, we should never 
have reached our destination, that it was due solely to the care of 
the unseen powers for their child that we had done so ; yet it was 
surely plain that the instinct which had kept our three hardy little 
ponies—driven tandem—to the narrow forest track was our friend, 
for I did not know the way, and poor Andrei pulled neither right 
rein nor left. Poor lad! as the postmaster crossed himself at sight of 
him, I could not but wonder had either of them ever heard an echo 
of the Western truism that “ Madness and genius are ever close 
of kin.” 

The Khlystsy meet by night, with the utmost secrecy, and are 
reported to dance, after the manner of the Dervishes, with ever- 
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increasing rapidity, until their feelings are worked up to such a pitch 
that they are able to receive messages of inspiration, which they 
shout out to their fellows. If one of their number has a fit—not an 
uncommon event in some communes where close intermarriage 
among relations has been the practice for generations—he is safe to 
be regarded as an inspired messenger and duly honoured as such. 
Charges of every kind of vice have been laid at the door of the 
Khlystsy ; their secret services have been called cloaks for 
immorality, and doubtless on occasion have been used as such ; 
but, as the character of their congregation stands high for honesty 
and industry, it is surely more charitable to assume that their worst 
feature is their extreme secrecy, and that this, when added to the 
hatred of orthodox marriage which the sect shows, lies at the base of 
most of the accusations. Closely connected with these dancing 
Khlystsy are the jumping Shakuny, whose jumps are said to increase 
in height, as do the circular movements of the former, until the 
proper state of mind for inspired prophecy is reached. 

Among the stockbrokers and money-changers of Russian cities, 
as well as among peasants, may be seen the pale and almost hairless 
face, wavering voice, and mild manner of the “Skopets” who has 
put in practice upon himself his strange doctrine of self-mutilation. 
These White Doves, as they call themselves, base their self-sacrifice 
upon the literal rendering of such texts as, “ If thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out,” “ Except a man become as a little child, he shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and argue that, in order to 
be pleasing to God, man—and in some instances woman—must _ be- 
come like the angels, whom they assert to be sexless, on the ground 
that “they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” ‘The Skopets 
marries, and, although barren, is generally surrounded by a family, 
which he adopts, presumably for two reasons, the one that he may 
the more readily hide the fact of his mutilation from the authorities, 
the other that he may gain new adherents to his creed. He works 
hard at pawnbroking or money-lending, but never at any manual 
labour ; for, as has been often noticed by writers, when the love of 
woman dies out in a man’s heart, it is very frequently replaced by 
the love of money. He is said to eat little save bread, inilk, and 
fruit, varied only occasionally by fish, while he never touches alcohol, 
and, unlike the majority of Russian tradesmen, never gambles, and 
is generally honest. 

The action of the Government with regard to the eunuch is very 
inconsistent ; for, if a colony of Siberian peasants are found to have 
practised the doctrine of emasculation, persecution rapidly overtakes 
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them, yet many of Russia’s financiers are well known to be adherents 
thereof, and even offer rewards, or employment, to candidates who 
will submit to the rites. Yet the fact of their mutilation being stated 
on their passports is the only notice taken. Although the poor 
Dove can generally be recognised at first sight, but little is known of 
his creed, and of the organisation of which he is a member. It is 
asserted that they believe Christ to have been sexless, and to be 
still alive, on the ground that “ He was without form,” and that in 
common with the Khlystsy and others they hold Him to have made 
many appearances in Russia. Authorities state that they are in- 
creasing in numbers; which must be taken as proof that their 
organisation is both rich and far spreading, for they are debarred 
from the usual means by which the sects are recruited—hereditary 
tendency to follow in the footsteps of the father and mother. 

Even from the faint glimpse obtained in this article of the 
more typical Sectarians certain deductions can be drawn. We 
notice the hold which religion, in its vast variety of forms, has over 
the popular mind of Russia. No one who has visited, however 
casually, a Russian city can doubt this; the Eikon hangs in the 
station office, and men bow to it, the cabman crosses himself 
ere he drives over a bridge ; shrines are interposed between shops, 
many of which latter are devoted to the sale of crucifixes, 
swinging lamps and sacred pictures; green cupolas and golden 
crosses gleam against the sky, look which way you will. So it 
is in the village, the white wooden church stands out in front of the 
black wooden houses, crosses are placed in the cattle pastures to 
ward off evil spirits, the folk cross themselves if they yawn, lest 
*“‘chort,” the devil, jump in at their mouth, and the drunkard, at the 
tavern door, kneels and uncovers as the procession passes on its way, 
may be to bless the waters but now released from the winter grip of ice, 
or may be to leave some neighbour in the communal graveyard. We 
notice too the stern logic with which the peasant theologian follows up 
the ideas of his sect, how he works out his own salvation along lines 
which he himself lays down, and in so doing invents some new 
creed almost daily ; fora Russian newspaper can hardly ever be taken 
up without seeing the discovery of such in one corner or other of 
the vast Empire. That he has the full courage of his opinions, that 
he will suffer for conscience sake—Russian officials only know how 
bitterly—that he will lay down his life, or—almost equal sacrifice 
for him—foisake his land and “ izba,” and face the future among the 
wild native races which bound European Tsarland on its north and 
east, that—not so very long ago—he suffered the knout and the 
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stake rather than recant one iota of what he thinks to be the only 
true rendering of the Biblical text, all this must in common fair- 
ness be allowed to the poor Russian Sectarian. 

It will be seen how distinct is the line which divides what have 
been called the rational from the irrational sects: on the ofe side 
stand those who have set aside all ceremony and dogma, and who, 
like the Dukhobortsy fisherman before quoted, “strive to gain a 
better knowledge of God,” relying in that hard strife upon His gift 
of reason aided by education, and on the other those nightmares of 
the awakening peasant mind, the Khlysty and Skopets, who depend 
upon inspiration, and who, childlike, turn to each new Christ who 
announces himself. Will the spread of knowledge, and of education, 
which seems at last to be faintly dawning, bring together these 
diverse elements, who are so blindly groping, each through his own 
mist of ritualism, rationalism, or mysticism, to find that road 
which we are told is sonarrow? Is it possible that the day will dawn 
when the fifty million Raskolniks, who form nearly one-half of the 
Tsar’s subjects, may meet upon one common platform, when the one 
hundred and fifty sections and schisms into which these subjects are 
divided will crystallise into one free and national Church? 


ERNEST W. LOWRY. 
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SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS, 


E are threatened with a revival of snuff-taking. These being 

days of popular hygienic science, the first question for / gros 

public is not unlikely to be similar to that asked by one of Dr. 

Abernethy’s innumerable patients: “ Does a moderate use of snuff 

injure the brain?” ‘No,” replied the famous physician, “ for no 

man with an ounce of brain would ever dream of using it.” Another 

authority asserts that it is more injurious than smoking to the sense 

of smell, for it destroys the olfactory nerve, and injures both voice 
and hearing. 

Other writers—but they belong to ante-hygienic times—dilate 
on “the inexpressible luxury attendant upon a pinch of fine old 
snuff after dinner” ; and a Poet Laureate readily tolerated what 
he called “the most innocent of sensualities,” especially if the 
snuff-taker were an old woman. Indeed, Southey referred to 
snuff as “perhaps the greatest advantage as yet of Columbus’s 
discovery,” and added: “The fine lady’s snuff; the fine gentle- 
man’s; the doctor’s; the schoolmaster’s; but the old woman’s 
reconciles me to it.” 

A clergyman of the last century, the Rev. W. King, of Mallow, 
burst into enthusiastic rhyme over snuff :-— 

Before I budge an inch 
I hail Aurora with a pinch ; 
After three cups of morning tea 
A pinch most grateful is to me ; 
If then by chance the post arrive, 
My fingers still the deeper dive. 
When gallant Nelson gains his point 
I sink in deep to middle joint ; 
And soon as ere the work he clinches, 
Oh, then I take the pinch of pinches. 


. 


For rich or poor, in peace or strife, 
It smooths the rugged path of life. 


And then we have traditions of military heroes like Napoleon, 
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and peaceful ones like Whately the logician, who took snuff in 
handfuls, while the greatest of modern strategists is said to have 
emptied his snuff-box as he entered his tent to organise the 
march which ended in the capture of Napoleon III. Such an 
excessive quantity of snuff did Von Moltke consume during the 
march on Sedan that the German War Office required him to pay 
one thaler for 1 Ib. of snuff. Outside the “department,” it might 
have been imagined that the imperial exchequer could have spared 
a few handfuls of snuff over the capture of Sedan. 

That martial meteor, Prince Eugene, was described by Pope as 
“a great taker of towns and of snuff.” Among “#erati, Addison, 
Congreve, Gibbon, Charles Lamb, and also his sister, habitually used 
snuff. Dr. Johnson did not possess, or did not trouble to use, a 
snuff-box, but kept a waistcoat pocket full to dive into. Frederick 
the Great liked it in quantities, and seeing one of his attendants 
helping himself from the royal snuff-jar said: “Take it; there is 
not enough there for two of us.” 

For some time past snuff-makers have been working, it is re 
ported, fifteen hours a day. Should the once popular custom really 
revive there will be work for others than the makers merely of the 
narcotic. The snuff-takers of the past used a variety of often 
expensive apparatus—an “artillery,” as quaint old Dekker called it. 
Anent the taking of snuff in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century, he wrote: ‘ Before the meat comes smoking on the board, 
our gallant must draw out his tobacco-box, the ladle for the cold 
snuff into the nostrils, the tongs and primingiron ; all which ‘artillery’ 
may be of gold or silver, if he can reach the price of it ; it would 
be a reasonable, useful pawn at all times.” 

All the world is familiar with snuff-boxes, but snuff-spoons are 
pretty little refinements of which this generation has hardly heard. 
Very probably they came into use about two years after Sir George 
Rooke’s expedition to Vigo Bay in 1702, when he captured half a 
ton of tobacco and snuff from the Spanish galleons, and snuff thus 
became a common article in England. One of the characters in a 
comedy published at Oxford in 1704, entitled “ An Act at Oxford,” 
by Thomas Baker, says: ‘But I carry sweet snuff for ladies,” to 
which Arabella replies: “A spoon, too: that’s very gallant ; for to 
see some people run their fat fingers into a box is as nauseous as 
eating without a fork.” 

In the forties and ‘fifties snuff-spoons were still in use on the 
Scottish border; they were of bone and of a size to go into the 
snuff-box. People fed their noses, it was said, as naturally as they 
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carried soup to their mouths. As late as 1877 a farmer at Norham- 
on-Tweed was seen using one. 


Some think the part too small of modish sand 
Which at a niggard pinch they can command ; 
Nor can their fingers for the task suffice, 

Their nose too greedy, not their hand too nice, 
To such a height with these is fashion grown, 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon. 


Not only in Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, but even in Kaffir- 
land these refinements of luxury have been found ; but not being 
provided, probably, with a superfluity of pockets the users thrust the 
spoons into their hair. Those used in China are like the stoppers of 
cayenne bottles. 

Then there were the snuff-mills, which were made of ivory, bone, 
or wood, with a grinder of iron, ivory, or stone. These miniature 
mills were about four inches high. 

There was another instrument called the rasp, whence rapee, a 
kind of snuff, the name coming through the French réfer, to rasp. 
The tobacco was rolled in the shape of a carrot and the end scraped 
with a rasp when wanted. This must have given the name to the 
kind of snuff called in France “carotte.”, This piece of rolled 
tobacco was sometimes steeped in wine or liqueur. ‘The rasps were 
also made of ivory, or wood, or metal, but were larger than the 
mills, being eight or nine inches high. Some of them were very 
ornamental ; one specimen is of carved ivory, with Susannah and 
the Elders, and other figures. Others of wood were inlaid with 
brass wire. Sometimes they were small enough to find a place in 
the snuff-box. 

Then there were the receptacles for holding reserve stores—the 
snuff-jar and the snuff-bottle. Persian pottery, Grés de Flandres, 
Delft, Venetian glass, and wood all served in turn to hold the 
precious weed. The bottles were by no means always of glass. 
There are some beautiful specimens in the British Museum of 
Chinese porcelain, in blue, white, and red, and in a mixture of 
colours, with delicate little figures in relief. Sometimes they were 
of wood, bone, silver, horn, or ivory. The Chinese make them of 
hard stones—-jade and chalcedony—and, in some parts of Asia, nuts 
and gourds were used. 

On snuff-boxes an article in itself might be written. So much 
were they used as articles for presentation by royal and official 
personages, and in private life, that one wonders what has taken their 
place. As late as the coronation of George IV. over £ 8,000 was 
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paid to one firm alone for snuff-boxes to be presented to foreign 
ministers. Two of the best known historical specimens belonged 
to the first Napoleon, whose method of taking snuff was “in 
handfuls.” One he presented to the Hon. Mrs. Damer. The 
distinguished sculptress was a friend of the Empress Josephine, and, 
being invited to Paris by her during the “ Hundred Days,” Mrs. 
Damer presented the Emperor with a bust of Fox, chiselled by 
herself, and Napoleon, in return, gave her a large snuff-box with his 
miniature on the lid, set in large diamonds. Mrs. Damer, who is 
one of the very few Englishwomen, other than queens, honoured 
by a public statue—hers standing in the entrance hall of the British 
Museum—bequeathed the box to the nation, and it was placed in 
the national collection in 1828. The other snuff-box belonging to 
the Emperor is placed in the same case ; it is of gold, with blue 
enamel and a cameo, and was presented by Pius VI. to Napoleon 
in 1797. It was given by him to Lady Holland, and bequeathed by 
her to the British Museum. 

Garrick gave his wife a gold snuff-box, and Gibbon used an 
equally precious one. The historian of the Roman Empire, who is 
said to have been a confirmed snuff-taker, writes in one of his 
letters: “I drew my snuff-box, rapp’d it, took snuff twice, and 
continued my discourse in my usual attitude—my body bent forward 
and my forefinger stretched out.” 

Woods light and dark, tortoise-shell, gold and silver, the beautiful 
Battersea enamel, Dresden china with lovely little Watteau figures, 
everything that could be worked up into a box was brought into 
service, until snuff-boxes became little works of art. No detail was 


unadorned : 
Hinges with close wrought joints from Paris come, 
Pictures dear bought from Venice and from Rome. 


If a present were to be made to a person of studious turn, the 
box would take the form of a book ; if to a lover of natural history, 
a snake might be offered ; to a sailor, a boat; to a lady, a lady’s 
slipper. Mulls—mull being a snuff-box made of the narrow end of 
a horn—may still be seen in jewellers’ shops in Edinburgh, fitted up 
with silver and cairngorm, with snuff-spoon and hare’s-foot chained 
to it. 

Lord Petersham, whose snuffs were valued at £3,000, used 
winter and summer snuff-boxes. Indeed, his lordship had so many 
that it was supposed he had a different one for every day of the 
year. Robert Burns’s snuff-box was once put up to aucuon. He 
had given it to his great friend Bacon, an innkeeper, wnore effects 
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were put up to the hammer. Someone bid one shilling for the box. 
A general exclamation went round the room: ‘Not worth 2d.!” 
The auctioneer was about to knock it down, when he looked at the 
lid and read the inscription : “ Robert Burns, officer of the Excise.” 
Shilling after shilling was offered till the box was sold for £5. 

It is not of much consequence whether an Englishman, a 
Spaniard, or a Portuguese first brought to the Old World what was 
to become the most popular of all narcotics. Ralph Lane, Governor 
of Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake introduced the implements for 
smoking and handed them to Raleigh. The plants are said to have 
come to Europe in the vessel under the command of Fernandez, 
equipped for Mexico by Philip II., and some seeds were sent to 
Catherine de’ Medici by the French Ambassador to Portugal, Jean 
Nicotin. Hencethe name, Nicotiana. By 1620 tobacco had become 
of sufficient value in the colony of Jamestown to be a commercial 
equivalent for a wife. One hundred and twenty ladies were bought 
for from 120 to 150 lbs. of tobacco a piece. 

Poor King James I. did his best to denounce the use of the 
weed, but nothing that he ever said against Raleigh equalled the 
virulence of Mr. Swinburne’s vituperation. One day at the Arts 
Club he was wandering from room to room to find a clear atmosphere 
to write, and in his despair exclaimed: “James I. was a knave, a 
tyrant, a fool, a liar, a coward. But I love him, I worship him, 
because he slit the throat of that blackguard Raleigh, who invented 
this filthy smoking.” We were always taught to regard the gallant 
Sir Walter as the pink of courtesy, but one day in Sir R. Poyntz’s 
park at Acton, he “took a pipe of tobacco, which made the ladies 
quit it till he had done.” 

It is not surprising that James I. could do little to diminish the 
use of tobacco in England, for, on the Continent, Pope and Grand 
Monarque were alike powerless to prevent snuff-taking. Louis XIV.’s 
own daughters seem to have been addicted to tobacco, for rumour 
hath it that one evening after supper the young ladies were smoking in 
their own rooms with pipes borrowed from the Swiss guard. 

Catherine de’ Medici was the first to use snuff in France, and 
it was called from her “ L’herbe 4 la Reine.” Its earliest use seems to 
have been a medical one. Sternutatories were the fashion of the 
day for colds, and the new plant was seized upon. The grandees of 
the French Court, however, soon made snuif-taking a fashion, and 
all kinds of ornate and costly snuff-boxes were the result. It became 
the mode among the Court and Catholic party to take snuff; the 
Protestants are said to have held it in abomination. 
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A couple of centuries later we read in the “ Toilette des Dames,” 
Paris 1760: “ Everything in France depends upon Za Mode, and it 
has pleased /a Mode to patronise this disgusting custom, and carry 
about with them small boxes which they term demi journées. It 
deforms the nose, stains the skin, taints the breath.” 

By the middle of the seventeenth century snuff-taking could not 
have been uncommon among ladies in England. A portrait exists 
of an English lady dated 1650 with tobacco box in hand and smoking. 
And in the same year the lines appeared : 


She that with pure tobacco will not prime 
Her nose, can be no lady of the time. 


In Ireland and Scotland the practice not only became popular 
by this time, but was carried to such an excess that admonitions had 
to be given in the pulpit against taking it in church. For, ir. 1648, 
the bellman of Dunfermline was ordered “to take notice of those 
who in time of preaching and other times of God’s service, took 
their sneezing tobacco where they thought it could not be seen.” 
An amusing story is told of what happened to an English lady ina 
large pew in a parish church not far from Crathie. Just before the 
sermon a large snuff-mull was handed round the pew. Upon her 
declining to take a pinch an old shepherd whispered significantly : 
“'Tak’ the sneeshin’, mem, tak’ the sneeshin’. Ye dinna ken oor 
minister. Ye’ll need it afore he’s dune.” 

As a rhyme of the time had it : 


The box is used, the book laid by as dead, 
With snuff, not Scripture, there the soul is fed ; 
For when to heaven the hands of one of those 
Are lifted—twenty have them at their nose. 


Among English Royal ladies Queen Charlotte is the best know 
snufftaker. Her Majesty used to add a teaspoon of green tea to 
her box every morning. Frederick the Great’s mother was subjected 
toa rebuke from her son for taking a pinch during the tedious 
ceremony of his coronation. In Germany it was then ccnsidered 
improper to take snuff before persons one wished to pay respect tc 
or during conversation. Later on, or at any rate in France, this 
etiquette relaxed, for Talleyrand said “that diplomatists ought to 
take it, as it afiorded a pretext for delaying a reply with which one 
might not be ready.” 

In a pamphlet published in 1710 called “The Travels and 
Misfortunes of an Enchanted Snuff-box,” Dr. Sacheverell’s snuff-box 
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is described as filled with orangery. After dinner, “ the ladies, all 
impatience for the first pinch, put in their fingers almost all at once ; 
the gentlemen with some respect after.” Those who still read 
Hannah More will remember how in her “ Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great,” she speaks of the ladies of quality of the eighteenth 
century carrying jewelled snuff-boxes about their persons. The 
snuff-box became as much an adjunct of the toilet as the fan. Zhe 
Spectator in 1712 wrote of snuff-taking by ladies as an impertinent 
custom, followed by some only to display their pretty hands ; but the 
woman of fashion pulled out her box in the middle of the sermon, 
proffered her Brazilian to neighbours of either sex, and as she 
dropped her money into the collecting plate asked the churchwarden 
to take his pinch. To the deau of the eighteenth century the pinch 
of snuff was what the cigarette is to the masher of the nineteenth. 
From “ Roderick Random ” we learn how the wardrobe of “a pretty 
fellow ” included a pair of silver-mounted pistols, a gold-headed cane 
and snuff-box of tortoise-shell mounted with gold having a picture 
of a lady onthe top. Snuff seems to have become, like tobacco is 
to non-smokers now—a nuisance. It was in some ways worse, 
for it so pervaded the church and the theatre that it was “im- 
possible to go anywhere without being disturbed by sneezing, hawk- 
ing, grunting.” 

Probably the most extraordinary case on record of devotion to 
snuff—or rather of mania for it—is that of a certain Dame Margaret 
Thompson, whose will set forth that her trusty servant Sarah was to 
see her body was covered with the finest Scotch snuff, as she had 
never found any flower so fragrant and refreshing as the precious 
powder. Six men, the greatest snuff-takers in the parish, were to 
follow her to the grave, and six old maids, pall-bearers, were to use 
snuff on the road. The clergyman was to be paid £4 if he walked 
in the procession and “ took a certain quantity, not exceeding a pound, 
also.” The threshold of the house in Boyle Street was to be strewn 
with two bushels of snuff, and walking before the corpse someone 
was to throw a large handful of Scotch snuff every twenty yards. 
To every legacy was attached one pound of “the grand cordial of 
nature.” 

The art of taking snuff became, like dancing, or fencing, or 
riding, essential to a polite education. To take and to offer it 
gracefully was thought the mark of a gentleman. Beau Brummel 
and “the first gentleman in Europe” prided themselves on thcir 
graceful way of opening a snuff-box with one hand. There is a 
story of Beau Brummel’s rebuke to a fellow-guest at a dinner at 
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which he was present in Portman Square. On the removal of the 
cloth the snuff-boxes were produced, and Brummel’s was particularly 
admired. One gentleman found it difficult to open, and applied a 
dessert knife to the lid, whereupon the owner said to the host: 
“Will you be good enough to tell your friend that my snuff-box is 
not an oyster.” Another story, also belonging to the early part of this 
century, tells how a gentleman was waited upon by the son of a 
fashionable tailor. The head of the firm being on the Continent 
had sent one of his sons. A snuff-box happened to be lying on the 
customer’s table, and the young man helped himself to a good pinch. 
Amazed, but thinking it might be amusing to see how far the young 
sartor would go, the gentleman asked him if he would like a sandwich 
and a glass of sauterne. Having accepted and disposed of these, 
the young tailor inquired if the coat should be tried on. “I could 
not think,” replied the gentleman, “ of insulting the friend who has 
taken my snuff and eaten my luncheon by talking to him of coats ; 
that is quite out of the question. Good morning, Mr. Snip!” The 
bill was paid, but Mr. Snip never had a chance of sending in 
another. 

Snuff-taking asa fashionable practice is sometimes thought to have 
gone out with the Georges, although as late as 1829 snuff was said 
to be something which “almost every well-bred man presents to 
every woman.” Even in 1839 there were ten or twelve celebrated 
snuff establishments, such as those of Fribourg and Treyer in the 
Haymarket ; Pontet Adve in Pall Mall, and Pontet //s in Cockspur 
Street. It used to be said one might as well be out of the world as 
out of Pontet’s books. Mr. Procter, of Fleet Street, was the 
Queen’s snuff-maker, and the presents for foreign potentates were 
furnished by him. 

Snuff also served its turn for vicious purposes. A scented kind 
of it, called “ Jesuits’” snuff, was dreaded as poison, it being a 
common belief that the Jesuits used it for that purpose. In 1712 
the Duc de Noailles presented the Dauphiness with a box of Spanish 
snuff, in which she delighted. Five days after receiving it she died, 
complaining of sharp pain in the head. 

There has becn some casting about for the cause of the present 
expected revival of snuffing. It has been suggested that the bicycle 
may be responsible, as it is impossible to enjoy a cigar on the wheel. 
Perhaps some cynic of to-day may be inclined to suggest, as Stecle 
did: “ When a person feels his thoughts run out, it is natural to 
supply his weak place with powder.” 

A serious objection to snuff-taking in a busy age like this is the 
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time it wastes. A noble lord once made the ingenious calculation 
that “if we suppose this practice to be persisted in for 40 years, two 
entire years of the snuff-taker’s life will be dedicated to tickling his 
nose, and two more to blowing it. A proper application of the time 
and money thus lost to the public might constitute a fund for the 
discharge of the National Debt.” 


EMILY HILL. 
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UNDER THE WESTERN PINES. 


T was late one hot afternoon when under Christie’s direction I 
drilled a hole in a huge boulder cumbering the approach to a 
rude bridge which spanned a river in the forests of Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. Christie was a bush rancher: that is to 
say, he had purchased portion of a river valley covered with huge 
conifers for ten dollars an acre, and hoped some time in the future 
to make a living there. Meantime he was making roads for the 
Provincial Government, an occupation which is a special boon to 
the non-capitalist settler. Clearing virgin forest is a slow and 
singularly unremunerative process, and the few belts of natural 
prairie are either exorbitant in price or far remote. Therefore the 
scattered settlers are glad to hew trails a few weeks in summer, for 
the wages suffice to keep them in absolute necessities while they 
improve their own possessions the rest of the year. 

Presently Christie stood upright balancing the heavy hammer, 
with the perspiration dripping from him, a fitting representative of 
the new British manhood which is growing to splendid stature in 
the forests of the west. He wore a battered wide felt hat, blue shirt, 
and nether garments artistically patched with portions of cotton 
flour bags, but the quaint apparel could not hide the swell of 
hardened muscles, and the pose was statuesque. Bronzed and 
weather-beaten, with hair that was fairer than his darkened skin, 
broad of chest, with the slenderness of waist and flank that comes 
from continued use of the axe, he seemed the embodiment of health 
and energy, and most of the forest ranchers are very much like him. 

Fringed by whitened driftwood beneath, with the shadows of 
hemlock and cedar quivering across it, lay a deep blue lake, and a 
mile away on the further shore tall pines climbed the steep hillside 
until they gave place to a slope of rock which polished to a steely 
lustre by sliding snow ran upa thousand feet or so. Behind us 
towered sombre cedars, under which a newly-made waggon road 
connecting the Straits of Georgia with an inlet of the Pacific ran 
like a tunnel pillared by mighty trunks. Now it is beaten by the 
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hoofs of packhorses and grinding wheels, for there is a niining town 
at one end of it, but when we helped to make it only led to a 
forlorn hamlet in the wilderness while everyone expected the forest 
would reclaim it again. 

“This drilling is getting monotonous,” said Christie. ‘ What's 
the matter with putting a double charge in and finishing it ?” and 
because my arms were aching from the jar of the hammer I was 
glad to agree with him. So we fished out two rolls of giant-powder, 
which in England is dynamite, and biting a copper cap over the 
head of a fuse carefully embedded it in what resembled a yellow 
wax candle, which with another Christie shoved circumspectly into 
the hole. The mouth was cautiously tamped, and lighting the end 
of the fuse we lost no time in seeking the shelter of the bridge. It 
was a trunk-stringer structure built only with the axe and auger, and 
the reef beneath should have been safe because a shelf of quartz- 
veined rock rose between the fuse and it. Christie, I remember, sat 
with his naked feet in the water, which rippled clear as crystal out of 
the lake, while he speculated what the result of the extra charge 
would be. There was nothing audible but the gurgle of flowing 
water, a drowsy hum of insect wings, and the hissing of the fuse, 
until the silence was rudely broken. Yellow smoke rolled up above 
the sheltering ledge, huge fragments of stone hurtled out of it, and 
the forest was filled with the rattle of flying splinters, while a 
thousand echoes came back from the hills, and Christie nodding 
approval observed, “ That was a high-class shot.” 

Then, and we never understood why, unless it was a cannoning 
ricochet, something bit a piece out of a boulder opposite, and I 
ducked as a fragment came whirring through the bridge. It passed, 
and Christie, who had risen, sat down suddenly with blood dripping 
from his arm, while I recovered courage when he commenced to 
upbraid me for, so he said, not knowing better than to cram in all 
that charge. The muscle below the elbow was nastily scored, but 
that was all, and we never decided whether a second splinter struck 
him, or he had miraculously escaped with a graze from the larger 
mass, nor why the missile was so long in coming. In any case he 
could not use that arm for some days to come, and when it had 
been bandaged we resolved to visit the one rancher in the district 
by way of a holiday. The camp, as it happened, was empty, 
because the foreman had gone south to report, while the others 
marched out that morning to “pack” in provisions, which implied 
the carrying of some fifty pounds a man through thirty miles of 
bush. As a matter of necessity in a region where roads are 
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remarkably scarce, the British Columbian rancher becomes an adept 
at packing, and will cheerfully carry a flour keg over a mountain. 

We determined Fletcher, the rancher, should provide supper in 
return for our company, so flinging two old blankets and a Marlin 
rifle into the bottom of a Siwash canoe, which had been purchased 
by public subscription for five dollars, I think, we thrust it out into 
the lake. Christie sat amidships smoking, and predicted what the 
foreman would say when he found that a rock fragment had badly 
rent his tent, until when well out from shore I remembered we 
should have replaced the slip-rails closing the worm-fence round 
the camp. Wood-deer, the half-wild cattle which ramble through 
the bush, and other forest creatures are fond of investigating an 
empty camp, and often make sad havoc there. But it was too late 
to go back, and one seldom worries over trifles in that mountain 
air, so I knelt in the stern dipping the paddle with the back feather 
under water, which is so hard to learn, while the canoe slid up the lake, 
Rigid pine-branch, cedar-trunk, fretted boulder, and forest-wrapped 
heights floated reflected beneath us in the crystal depths, until the 
ripple from the bows washed across them or the surface was broken 
by the splash of a heavy trout. The sun had dipped behind a saw- 
edged range, and the atmosphere grew invigorating with the faint 
chill of distant snow, while several thousand feet above fleecy mists 
streaked the mountain side. British Columbia is a glorious country 
to live or work in during summer so long as it does not raia, for no 
man can work in the deluge which sweeps the seaboard belt. 

All this was very pleasant, but matters changed for the worse 
when hauling the canoe out at the head of the lake we entered tke 
forest. Great redwoods towered above us, sixty feet to the first 
branch, over two hundred in height, and the trail that wound between 
them was choked with bracken higher than one’s head. In places 
maidenhair grew to the waist, and there was a wealth of fruit, some 
like blood spots sprinkling the glossy leaves, others of luminous 
yellow, and the great black raspberries. Salmon, wine, or thimble, 
few berries cultivated in Britain surpass these products of 
nature’s wild garden. ‘The stranger entering such forests is also 
oppressed by an overwhelming sense of what can only be termed their 
majesty, and this is not an evanescent influence, for the bush 
rancher who lives among them is different from othermen. Gravely- 
spoken, keenly observant, of thoughtful temperament, for the most 
part, whatever his origin, nowhere the wide world over will one find a 
more kindly race. Presently a musical jangle of cow-bells broke 
through the silence, the fret of a boulder-vexed river grew audible, 
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and we emerged into the four square of a little clearing, where its 
owner gave us the usual forest welcome to his house. He was older 
than either of us, sinewy, hardened by toil, but erect in carriage, and 
with an air which would have prevented any stranger taking liberties 
with him. 

‘The house was of course log-built, roofed with shingles split like 
slates from a straight-grained cedar, and, with everything it contained, 
was the work of his own hands. Unless a man is resourceful and 
ingenious there is no room for him without capital in that country, 
for the forest rancher’s chief hope of success lies rather in saving 
than making money. There were crimson roses about the window, 
a few belated humming birds still hovering among them, and a big 
iron range twinkled within. In one corner lay old boots, broken 
harness, gun-cleaning implements, and such sundries, but there was 
an air of homely comfort about it all refreshing after a long sojourn 
under canvas. Presently we sat down to an ample meal, bread 
baked in a hole in the ground, blue-grouse, trout, potatoes grown in 
rotted salmon, green tea and molasses, and when this was finished 
lounged under the open woodshed outside the house. Daylight was 
fading, but night came slowly, and a weird green brilliancy lingered 
in the north, against which the tops of rigid firs stood out blackly. 
Southwards, under a crescent moon, the white mists came creeping 
down the hillside, with ghostly cedars rising out of them, and at 
the end of one dim avenue we caught the faint glimmer of a 
river. Also, save for the intermittent clash of cow-bells, a deep 
stillness and sense of utter solitude hung over the whole. All this 
was impressive from an artistic point of view, as well as interesting 
from the economical, for before us lay the whole slow process of con- 
verting the wilderness into a garden. 

In front stood the raw material, virgin forest, of a growth almost 
unequalled elsewhere in the world, then an encircling belt where 
felled trunks and branches lay piled across each other in tremendous 
ruin until time was opportune for burning them. Inside these again 
stumps six fect high, a few nearly thirty in circumference, rose out 
of black ashes, for here Fletcher had sawn the great logs up, and 
rolling them together with oxen, burned in pyramids what the first 
fire had left. ‘Then there were fewer stumps sprinkled among the 
stubble of oats, and last of all some seven or eight acres of thin 
red soil chequered with stubble or the dark green of fruit trees and 
vegetables. It was a splendid testimony to the work of one pair of 
hands: ten years it had taker to clear, I think, and now grew 
sufficient to partly feed the working cattle, and less than a dozen 
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stock in winter, while its owner’s revenue rarely exceeded thirty 
pounds a year. Yet he had invested at least £400 in it, was 
perfectly content, and in reply to a question said, “ Yes, I left 
good chances in the old country, and I have never regretted 
it. Can any poor man live there free from every sickness, and 
work for his own hand in such surroundings as he does here? 
What's the use of money anyway? A handy man can make or grow 
nearly all he wants, and kas only to sell out a head of stock or take 
on a trail-chopping contract to get the few things he can’t. Mean- 
while the clearing is growing year by year, and some day this is going 
to be a great country.” 

I had heard it all before, especially the last sentence, for if there 
is one thing the bush rancher believes in more than another it is the 
future of his adopted country, while every stroke of the big axe or 
flare of burning log-pile brings that future nearer. Many are well- 
educated young Englishmen, and the writer could name at least two 
settlements every inhabitant of which was a Briton of excellent 
up-bringing. Perhaps they are also right, for as slowly the mother 
country grows into one huge market and workshop, while the division 
of labour and centralisation of capital and control tend to reduce 
the individual to a mere piece of a machine, it may be well that new 
fields are opening where men may live nearer nature, and, using each 
his own brain and muscle, infuse fresh raw vigour into a possibly 
over-civilised race. 

Already the breakers of bush and prairie surpass us in bodily 
strength, and some, it would seem, in sentiments which are not 
developed by commercial proficiency, faith in the ultimate triumph 
of labour, apart from the side issue whether the toiler enriches him- 
self or not, the voluntary renouncement of all luxury, and an unques- 
tioning belief that it is their destiny to spend themselves conquering 
the forest. Neither did the writer ever see any trace of indulgence 
in demoralising liquors, unless it was in strong green tea. These are 
also—for the picturesque desperado, if he ever existed, has gone—a 
peaceful people ; but the men who can kill with the rifle a running 
deer half seen among the fern, sleep unharmed in melting snow, and 
march under a load of 60 pounds with a minimum of food, would 
make terrible soldiers in case of necessity. 

Fletcher, our host, had worked with the axe all day, but meat 
was running out, and he purposed to spend the night in search of 
venison. He could not waste the next day hunting for food, he 
said. So when by long gradations darkness closed down we filled 
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of our hats, with a shield of tin or paper fastened to the brim 
beneath, the use of which will become apparent. Then we floundered 
amid dew-drenched bracken through the forest, falling into thickets 
and over rotten logs until we reached an oblong of natural clearing. 
A creek led through the centre and periodically overflowed, while 
the resultant swampiness alone held back the forest, and the place 
had a tragic story. 

Laurence spent five years trying to drain it, and twice a flood 
swept his poor crops away. We could see the mark of his labours 
in the shape of eight-foot trenches, but, these failing, he spent his 
last dollar in powder to drive a cutting which might divert the stream. 
Then he went east into the mainland ranges to work until he saved 
sufficient for another attempt, and was crushed out of existence by a 
snow-slide there. All this Fletcher told us sitting in his deserted 
house, which the willows were already pulling down, and concluded 
perfectly seriously : ‘“* Laurence might have ended worse, for he was 
a plucky man. He might have gone to the cities, as the poor fellow 
who broke his heart on Gillian’s muskeg did—and become a land 
agent !” 

Now the western land agent, it is said, would take in his own 
brother and plunder him, while rash new-comers who have bought 
fruit-soil or thinly-timbered land without first inspecting it, and then 
found their possessions consisted of barren rock, heap anathemas 
upon him. And such things happen oftener than one would 
imagine. 

So we sat there under the ghostly stillness in the dead man’s 
clearing, watching the moon pass west towards the range, and alas ! 
also fighting with mosquitoes. A wolf howled somewhere far off on 
the hillside ; timber wolves, which are harmless, swarm in that region, 
and once we heard the snarl of a panther, which is not, while at 
intervals the cry of a loon, weirdest and most mournful of all night 
voices of the bush, came ringing athwart the forest. Then the pale 
crescent dipped, and it was dark enough for the first attempt, so 
Christie enviously watched us light the miners’ lamps. Now wood 
deer are shy creatures, hard to find among their haunts in the 
fern by day, though when the bush is drenched by dew at night they 
come out to feed in the clearings, from which, as they can jump an 
eight-foot fence, it is difficult to exclude them. They are also highly 
inquisitive, and, as when the lamp is properly placed the shield cuts 
off all view of the man below, generally approach to investigate the 
phenomenon of the unattached flame, when the hunter fires at their 
eyes. 
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It was very dark when we blundered among the rotting branches, 
and twice I went down head-foremost over one, after which we spent 
some minutes groping for my rifle and re-lighting the lamp. Fletcher 
also fell into a six-foot drain and emerged from it with much sticky 
slime about him, while I had a vivid remembrance of slipping through 
a tussock of reeds into what scemed a bottomless pit, until grasping 
one shoulder he dragged me out again. Mosquitoes in legions 
followed us, and it was easy to understand the stories of muskegs into 
which no one dare venture after nightfall, because these insects appa- 
rently grow larger and fiercer as one approaches their northern limit. 
If such is the case, they must be beyond all bearing in the Polar 
circle, where they also exist. 

At length there was a rustle of leaves along the edge of the 
forest, followed by a crackle of twigs and the click of hoofs, after 
which, as we stood fast, several points of pale green luminescence 
moved softly towards us. Sometimes one pair vanished to reappear 
again, and meanwhile the perspiration trickled down me, for that 
kind of hunting works one up into a state of nervous expectancy. 
Still, the deer came nearer, and I could hear Fletcher’s deep breath- 
ing, until at a whisper, “Now,” I flung up the heavy barrel. The 
chalk mark on the muzzle was quite invisible, and trusting to instinc- 
tive sense of direction I hoped for success, while as the trigger 
yielded to the pressure there was a spitting of red flame from the 
muzzle of Fletcher’s weapon. 

Then I felt the jar of the heel-plate, and smoke blew into my 
eyes, but, as sometimes happens, heard no report, only, alas! the 
thud of a bullet in the forest and a reverberation among the 
hills. Next there was a crackle of brushwood as the deer sailed over 
and through it in headlong flight, something struggled close by 
in the grasses, and Fletcher ran forward with a triumphant shout. 
A slash of his knife ended the struggling, and how we performed 
the eventrer by the light of two blinking lamps is better left un- 
described. It is not a pleasant business at any time, but unless 
attended to at once little bubbles appear in the venison, which as 
its fibres resemble boot laces is by no means a delicacy. Then we 
went back, ensanguined, with the carcase to the house, all the 
mosquitoes in the swamp trumpeting about us. 

We sat there almost eaten alive another hour or so before we 
sallied out again, neither did I question Fletcher’s statement that we 
should find his larger calibre bullet in the one hole in the carcase. It 
seemed only too probable. The next venture resulted in one shin 
being badly torn against a fallen branch, and my rifle going off 
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prematurely, just as the deer came out. Fletcher, however, made 
no complaint, but either by instinctive mechanical skill or merest 
accident, though I do not think it was the latter, firing towards 
where the sound came from, got another deer at fully eighty yards 
range, and we returned triumphant to wait for morning. Christie 
slept, but the mosquitoes were too much for me, so I sat and 
listened, while in the solemn blackness Fletcher, who, like others 
of his kind was addicted to mysticism, told stories of the bush. 
These were not the grosser absurdities of superstition, but rather 
dealt with the beneficent interposition of a supernatural power. 
Thus I heard of men who blindly obeying an unexplainable im- 
pulse turned aside from the usual trail, and so escaped the death 
that lay in wait for them, and of another who holding on in spite 
of advice and ridicule sank his last dollar in an apparently hopeless 
shaft, because, so Fletcher said, he felt he could not help it, and at 
last struck rich treasure. Whether all these tales were true I do not 
know, but I knew that Fletcher believed them. 

At last climbing pine and hillside took shape and form as the 
shadows meited before the coming day. A glorious freshness 
accompanied the first golden shafts of light that beat athwart the 
trunks, and in spite of loss of sleep our spirits rose in the clear 
morning air. We breakfasted with Fletcher, who insisted upon giving 
us one deer, plunged down later eight feet from a rock-ledge 
into the bosom of a lake, badly frightening a large but harmless 
water snake, and then paddled back towards the camp. But there 
were no trim ridge-pole tents upon the shingle, and I dipped the 
paddle faster in anxious suspense, until, shooting round a point, 
Christie said briefly, ‘Those infernal cattle ! ” 

It was too true, for on landing we found Fletcher’s wandering 
stock, which fed themselves all summer anywhere they could, had 
been there before us, and no bush-bred cow can resist the tempta- 
tion of wrecking a tent. The canvas was therefore torn down, 
partly eaten and trampled flat. Flour bags, dried apples, even lumps 
of reisty pork had been either ruthlessly devoured or sampled 
and rejected, and we sat down bewildered amid a scene of ruin. 
“It’s bad enough to lose our own outfit, but that’s not the worst,” 
said Christie. “There'll be real live trouble when the rest 
come back; still, they ought to be thankful provisions had almost run 
out.” 

Then, rousing ourselves to action, we made what repairs we 
could, though the camp looked little better for our efforts, and pro- 
ceeded to drill more holes in the blue-grit. At least I did so, 
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while Christie smoked and laughed when I smote my hand. One 
can drill alone, but it is not advisable. We went to sleep sub- 
sequently to wait for the others with the powder, and were not 
complimented when they arrived. Still, the writer never saw much 
real ill-humour in a western camp, and when the foreman had 
expressed his frank opinion of us he allowed himself to be 
pacified, and all settled down into the old routine and harmony. 

It was one of those brief incidents whose memory lives, and 
even to-day when a stream of traffic sets past that lonely lake, and 
the writer is six thousand miles away, a vision of its stately cedars 
and climbing pines rises sharp and clear before his eyes. Fora 
moment or two there are the shadows of steel-grey rock floating 
inverted in its crystal depths; one could almost fancy the scent of 
cedars or the blue smoke of camp-fires drifted across it too, then, 
as when the mists roll down at dusk, it all grows hazy and vanishes 
away. 

HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
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WEATHER “CAUSERIE.” 


WELLERS in our sea-girt isles are quite naturally deeply 
interested in everything pertaining to weather-forecasting, 
inasmuch as there is a perplexing uncertainty in British weather, 
which often interferes with the very best laid plans. The late Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson has left on record his opinion that there is very 
little climate in England, but a good deal of “whether” when 
arrangements are being made for the conduct of outdoor pursuits. 
Even Robert Louis Stevenson has referred rather regretfully to those 
“flaws of fine weather that we pathetically term our summer.” 
Probably a spell of bad weather had spoiled his holiday, in agreement 
with a pessimistic prediction made before leaving his pen and his 
books. Fallible human beings are often more impressed by fulfil- 
ment than by failure, quite unmindful of the many instances 
afforded us of absolute disagreement between the weather forecasted 
and that actually experienced. Charles Dickens, in ‘Sketches by 
Boz,” also used his powerful pen to besmirch the fair fame of 
British weather. ‘ Monday was a fine day ; Tuesday was delightful ; 
Wednesday was equal to either; and Thursday was finer than ever. 
Four successive fine days in London! Hackney coachmen became 
revciutionary, and crossing sweepers began to doubt the existence of 
a First Cause. The Jorning Herald informed its readers that an 
old woman in Camden Town had been heard to say that the fineness 
of the season was wuprecedented in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant.” Memory is not by any means to be depended upon solely 
in the matter of weather frequency. Carefully kept records are alone 
worthy of credence. Englishmen, if we may believe our neighbours 
on the other side of the silver streak, always take their pleasures sadly. 
Apparently this deduction is supposed to be true, whether at home 
or abroad. Besant and Rice, in their inimitable “ Golden Butterfly,” 
have pointed out that “the English generally take a sombre view of 
things, because it is so constantly raining.” Yet it is not difficult to 
afford examples from authors who believe that British weather is 
remarkable rather for fickleness than for constancy. 
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Our islands are directly on the average track affected by cyclonic 
storms travelling across the North Atlantic. Hence, under certain 
conditions of atmospheric pressure, we are subjected to very sudden 
changes in the weather as the cyclones move to the eastward. In 
the absence of these disturbing meteors we may experience a long 
spell of precisely the same kind of weather. An American 
humourist, familiar with blizzards and tornadoes, once wittily said 
that British weather merely consisted of samples. Yet, on poetic 


authority, 
Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour. 


The late Admiral Smyth, grandfather of Major-General Baden- 
Powell, of Mafeking fame, was wont to relate the following amusing 
yarn under this head : Captain Fothergill, R.N., who was homeward- 
bound after a long cruise in Indian waters, came on deck one 
November morning at the entrance to the English Channel, and, in 
the words of Spenser, found 

Suddenly a grosse fog over spread, 

And heaven’s cheerfull face enveloped, 


That all things one and one as nothing was, 
And this great universe seemed one confused mass. 


Captain Fothergill, addressing the officer of the watch, said, “ Ha! 
this is what I call something like ; none of your cursed eternal blue 
skies here. A fellow can see his own breath now.” 

Nevertheless a real ‘ pea-soup particular” fog is something to be 
avoided in the Metropolis, as evidenced by the death-rate and the 
gas bill. Very few are naturally gay at such times, and the Hon. 

.Rollo Russell has calculated that fogs in London result in an annual 
loss of £1,761,000! The late James Russell Lowell ever had an 
affection for the “ Old Country” whence his ancestors set forth to 
woo fickle fortune across the salt sea. He wrote, “There isn’t a 
corner in England that has not its special charm, and the freaks of 
the atmosphere interest me more than any novel I ever read.” 
Here again we have unstinted admiration of our “samples.” 

Poets of all sorts and conditions, major and minor, have been 
moved to inveigh against the mutability of British weather. The 
verse may be rugged occasionally ; but then so is the weather which 
it describes. 

There comes a frost, and on the fen 
There’s ice without a flaw. 

You buy a pair of skates, and then 
The thing begins to thaw. 
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You feel that this is pretty stil; 
The frost has gone, ’tis plain. 

You sell your skates; then dash me if 
It doesn’t freeze again. 


Many a time the expectant skater has proved the truth of this 
sarcastic effusion up to the hilt. He does not suffer alone. Even 
the house-dweller who dreads the sight of ice, except, perhaps, as a 
cooler for his favourite summer beverage, has cause for complaint. 


Come, put away the ulster big 
And the seal-skin cap I wore, 
For the gentle spring is coming on ; 
I shall not want them more. 
Bring ye the camphorated trunk 
l’orth from the attic high, 
And pack those winter clothes therein, 
For the spring is drawing nigh ; 
And when you’ve got ’em packed away 
Well out of sight—why, then, 
We'll shiver and we’ll shake to find 
That the cold has come again. 


An Irishman has summed up the weather of the Emerald Isle 
as follows :— 





Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

From January up to May 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty 
They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty. 















Really this is another injustice to Ireland; but it must be 
remembered that the other portions of the United Kingdom equally 
fall under the ban of witty ones smarting under a misplaced con- 
fidence in weather predictions or general averages. Nevertheless 
the weather not infrequently helps in casual conversation to bridge 
over an awkward gap. Dr. Johnson rightly observed that whenever 
two Englishmen meet they begin to talk about the weather, each 
trying to inform the other of that concerning which they know 
nothing. Doubtless the man omo was referred to by the learned 
Doctor ; for the gentler sex often take advantage of an opening 
afforded by the weather, as the following example will show : “ Why, 
it is nearly ten years since we met. Why haven't you been to see 
me?” asked one lady of another, who was equal to the occasion, and 
replied “ My dear, just look at the weather we have had !” 
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As a rule a gloomy sky makes us mindful of our past misdeeds, 
if any, tired of our pitiful present, and fearful for the fancied future 
Yet the feelings are very imperfect guides to future weather 
“Who has not met the man with a particular corn,” says Captain 
Lecky in his “ Wrinkles in Practical Navigation,” “which is barometer 
and thermometer in one, or a faithful knee-joint which has twinges 
whenever the forces of the air gather themselves for storms? ” 
Evidently Captain Lecky is not a believer in such popular predic- 
tions. On the other hand Dr. Jenner’s lines on the signs of a change 
of weather distinctly quote rheumatic pains among them. 

Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in haloes hid her head ; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, sec, a rainbow spans the sky: 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel : 
I{ark how the chairs and tables crack ! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack : 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 


The late James Payn, in one of his very many novels, intro- 
duces a guest who could not imagine what made him so drowsy, 
unless it was that the wind blew from the south-east. “My very 
dear sir,” replied the host with rapture, “ the south-east wind has 
the very same effect in my case.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, quite 
another class of writer, seems to have been of precisely the same 
opinion as regards our feelings and the weather, for he says, “ We 
know that the spirits of men, and their views of the present state 
and the future, go up and down with the barometer; and that a 
permanent depression of one inch in the mercurial column would 
affect the whole theology of Christendom.” Tvidently the weather 
is quite an important factor in the involved problem of everyday 
life on our planet. Our tempers depend somewhat upon the 
prevailing conditions of weather. Hence if we desire to ask a 
favour it is well to bear this fact in mind. A Yorkshire proverb 
tells us to do business with men when the wind is in the west. 
Moreover many will remember the following rhyming reason : 


When the wind is in the east 
Tis neither good for man nor beast. 





Sir Henry Taylor wrote to a friend, “ Tell not hastily to 
reject a man who is injudicious enough to propose in a north-east 
wind ; nor yet hastily to accept him if he come in a south-west 
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wind ; but, in either case, to beg him to cail again when the wind is 
the other way.” Those about to marry, who prefer to scorn the 
laconic advice once given by Punch, should havea care with respect 
to the weather. Even the amount of work done during the day is said 
to vary with the weather for the same individual, while crime goes 
hand in hand with temperature changes. Ruskin, writing of the wind 
that brought a particular storm cloud, endowed it with almost super- 
natural attributes. He deemed it “the plague wind of the eighth 
decade of years in the nineteenth century, a period which will 
assuredly be recognised in future meteorological history as one of 
phenomena hitherto unrecorded in the courses of nature, and 
characterised pre-eminently by the almost ceaseless action of this 
calamitous wind.” In “Fors Clavigera” he considered this wind might 
be made up of poisonous smoke, but more probably “ of dead men’s 
souls—such of them as are not gone yet where they have to go, and 
may be flitting hither and thither, doubting themselves of the fittest 
place for them.” Still more to the point, Ruskin concluded that if 
such a wind as he described so curiously had blown when he was a 
younger man not one of his books would have been written. 
Amateur weather prophets, gifted with a perfervid imagination 
and a convenient memory, flourish amazingly under every sky. Some 
of the older men who have led a life in the open air, either as shep- 
herds or as sailors, apparently bear the burden of the public weather 
upon their shoulders, as they are so frequently referred to for a 
forecast. Havinga local reputation to lose, such seers must be often 
disconcerted by the erratic nature of weather phenomena. It has 
been said of long-range forecasts that they agree more nearly with 
the weather experienced after the event if read, like Hebrew, the 
contrary way. Jesters, says Shakespeare, do often prove prophets. 
He might have added that prophets often prove jesters, more 
especially those who dabble in horse-racing and the weather. Even 
State-paid weather forecasters of the nations occasionally afford 
amusement for the honest doubter. Yet the man in the street will 
not be denied his tips. He fatuously records the occasions on which 
the result was in accordance with the prediction, and placidly ignores 
all failures. Dr. Shorthouse, of a famous sporting paper, had six 
sporting prophets writing in its columns one season. In a certain 
handicap there were seven starters. Each ofthe six tipsters forecasted 
a different winner, yet the seventh horse simply romped in first. A 
friend of Dr. Shorthouse, who had often tried to impress upon him 
the danger of a multitude of counsellors, ran up to him. in ‘the Ting 
and triumphantly exclaimed, “ Here’sa.pretty thing, Shorthouse ! Six 
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of your fellows have tipped six different horses for this particular race, 
and the only one they did not name is first past the post! What do 
you think of that?” To him calmly replied the Doctor, “ My dear 
sir, it only proves there is room for another prophet!” Just so! 
Turning to the world of finance, a similar state of blissful ignorance 
stands revealed. “It must be understood,” writes the so called oracle 
of a financial journal at the head of his allotted column, “that we 
pretend to nothing in the shape of infallibility. Our forecast is a day 
to day one, and refers to immediate and possibly temporary movements, 
unless distinctly stated to the contrary.” How very like the weather! 
Really this delightfully ingenuous confession covers all possible 
contingencies. Nevertheless certain sections of the British public 
clamour for long-range forecasts in finance, in racing, and in 
weather. Hence prophets may be pardoned for bolstering up their 
predictions by reference to curious coincidences. The wind howled 
over the moor; the snow fell fast; and the pedestrian proceeded 
towards his goal. But the weather prophet, snugly ensconced in an 
arm-chair by his own fireside, was superlatively satisfied. ‘‘ This,” he 
said with undisguised glee, “is the big storm I predicted two months 
ago, and it is only seven weeks late. I knew it would get here 
before the end of the winter.” Possibly the reasons underlying his 
prediction were at one with those often urged by amateur gardeners 
who have wasted valuable time in accomplishing what nature did far 
more thoroughly a few hours Jater. A man asked by a friend how 
he was so confident of approaching rain, although the sky seemed 
to negative such a supposition, was quite equal to the occasion. “I 
spent two hours this evening in watering my plants, and that is an 
infallible forerunner of a rain-storm.” Doubtless many are of the 
same opinion still. Then, again, there is the view of the man of 
fashion, based also on bitter experience. Rain-making by explosives 
is very well in its way ; but if you want a good drenching downpour 
the best plan to ensure it is to wear alight suit of clothes and a new 
silk hat—and leave your umbrella at home. 

Jerome K. Jerome, in his “ Three Men in a Boat,” has given a 
delightful word-picture of British weather vagaries. His mirth- 
provoking creations felt that to give in to the weather in such a 
climate as ours would be a disastrous precedent. A serious study 
of weather forecasts resulted in dire discomfort. When wet weather 
was predicted they remained indoors, although the sky was cloudless 
and the heat tropical ; when dry weather was foretold they recklessly 
ventured forth, got drenched to the skin, and caught a cold for their 
pains. Max Adeler also wittily writes of a man who imagined him- 
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self possessed of a scientific system of weather-forecasting. He 
however, craftily allowed a clear margin of three days either way. 
Having promised fine weather on a specified day to the confiding 
authorities of a Sunday school picnic, they accepted his forecast 
without reserve. Just when miles away from shelter the unfortunate 
picnickers were subjected to a downfall of rain which fairly rivalled 
the Deluge! On another occasion the Fates were equally unkind to 
his pretensions as a seer. An agricultural exhibition could only be 
held on a Monday in May. In compliance with the indications of 
the so called scientific system the show was postponed on the 
assumption that rain was certain. As a matter of fact the day first 
selected happened to be the only fine Monday in May! Convinced 
that weather worked by the rule of contrary, he essayed to forecast 
fine weather, although his system seemed to indicate a period of 
phenomenal dampness. Acting on this new-fangled forecast, his 
townsmen had cause for regret, as the rain came down in torrents 
and utterly spoiled a firework display. Thereupon the unfortunate 
weather prophet retired from his business in sheer disgust. It is 
related of Partridge, a celebrated almanac-maker, that he once 
received a rude rebuff, administered unwittingly by an ostler to whom 
he applied for information. While on a journey the old-time 
almanac-maker put up at an inn for refreshments. On setting out 
again he was advised by the rustic to tarry awhile, inasmuch as rain 
was certain. Partridge laughed to scorn the unlettered ostler. Yet 
the prediction proved faultless, and Partridge, intent on obtaining a 
weather wrinkle for future editions of his almanac, hastened back to 
interrogate the apparently weather-wise yokel. Having received a 
crown, the latter freely explained his modus operandi. “Sir, we have 
a Partridge’s almanac, and the fellow is such a notorious liar that 
whenever he promises us a fine day we know it will be the contrary. 
To-day is put down as settled fine weather, and that is the reason I 
urged you not to set out!” An old Danish proverb might aptly 
have compelled assent from the startled seer: ‘“ The almanac- 
maker makes the almanac, but God makes the weather.” 

Fenimore Cooper, in one of his nautical yarns, has connected 
seamanship with weather-forecasting : “ Your true sea-dog. . . is 
a man of marvels . . . I wonder more of them are not kept at 
making almanacs. There was a mistake concerning a thunder storm 
in the last I bought, and all for want of proper science.” Another 
well known nautical novelist, Clark Russell, throws a rather different 
light on this question. In “The Sea Queen” old Captain Snowdon 
mentions that he has been advised to retire from the sea and set up 
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on shore as a weather prophet. “ But it’s poor work telling others 
to look out for squalls you’re never sure of yourself. I'd as lief take 
to outdoor preaching.” Surely this shipmaster imagined weather 
forecasters ought to be infallible! The late Lord Houghton used to 
tell a story depending for effect upon the acknowledged weather 
wisdom of seamen. A parson passenger fearing the ship would 
founder, appealed to the master, who quieted the reverend gentleman 
by taking him along the deck to where the sailors were hard at work. 
“ Do you think,” he asked, “ that men would swear like they are if 
the weather were not likely to improve ?” The parson readily inferred 
the men would otherwise be praying. As the gale seemed strength- 
ening the cleric cleverly picked his way to where the crew were still 
at work. Arrived there he was heard to fervently ejaculate, “ Thank 
Heavens, they are swearing still.” This fact was to him the best pos- 
sible kind of weather forecast! Some of the long-range weather 
forecasts are as warily worded as that of the Irishman in whose 
opinion “ it might rain, or it might not ; he wouldn’t say for certain ; 
but, anyhow, it will be one or the other.” Noah was a weather 
forecaster. It is said that an unaccredited person, on the day before 
the Flood, issued a forecast worded as follows: ‘‘ Wind easterly and 
westerly. Warmer. Fine on the whole. Dry, with local showers.” 
At Brookfield, Mass., there lives a prophet who confines himself 
solely to snow-storms, and is not averse to explain his method. Take 
the day of the month that the first storm appears, add to this the 
day of the week, to this again add the age of the new moon, and the 
total indicates the number of storms due during the winter. This is 
simplicity itself. With apologies to the shade of Oliver Goldsmith, 
such philosophy is a good horse in a stable, but an arrant jade on a 
journey. Anyway it tempts writers to regard weather-forecasting as 
peculiarly open to attack. ‘ There,” said the editor of an American 
daily to a visitor, “is one of our most indefatigable writers of fiction.” 
Asked what work the person referred to had written, the visitor was 
informed that he had never written a novel, but merely “ copies the 
weather report.” Then, again, there is the similarly sarcastic story 
of the young lady who, upon being asked whether she liked fiction, 
replied rather pertly, “ Oh, yes ; the first thing I read when the daily 
paper arrives is the weather prediction.” An old weather-beaten 
agriculturist called on the United States Weather Bureau to inform 
the State-paid forecasters that he could give them a tip, as they occa- 
sionally made an outer. “ I was thinkin’ as how a line that used to 
be on the auction handbills in our county,” said he, “ might do fust- 
rate on your weather predictions, an’ save you a lot of explainin’ at 
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times.” Pressed by the expectant officials to explain, he replied, 
“ The line is simply wind and weather permitting.” He stood not 
on the order of his going, but went. As a matter of fact the 
percentage of success in Weather Bureau forecasts is rather large. 

In a critical chapter on Evolution G. H. Lewes explains that a 
clergyman who refused to pray for rain while the wind persisted in 
blowing from a particular quarter had merely naively rebuked the 
impropriety of the request. In his opinion when men offer up 
prayers for fine weather they act upon the theological conception 
that these phenomena are not the result of invariable laws, but 
rather of some variable will. A writer in the Daily Zelgraph is 
responsible for a statement somewhat controverting the deductions 
of Mr. Lewes. A South of England dean, if the story be worthy of 
implicit belief, is able to testify, from personal experience, to the 
efficacy of prayer in matters meteorological. During the drought of 
1893 he publicly prayed in his cathedral for a fall of rain, and it 
happened on the very day the dean was holding a garden party. In 
1895 there was another drought, just when the reverend gentleman 
proposed to have his annual function. In deference to the wishes 
of those invited he abstained from praying for weather of any sort 
whatsoever. The festive day arrived. So did the rain. A fear 
arose in the diocese lest the dean had prayed too much, and it was 
seriously suggested that a fine-weather archdeacon should be held in 
reserve as a pleader for a readjustment of the elements. Not long 
since Mr. Barr, in an interesting book, related his impressions of 
the southern coast of Spain as viewed from a comfortable chair on 
the deck of a steamship by the aid of a pair of strong glasses. One 
spot was pointed out to him as an object lesson of the power of 
prayer. For three years the townsfolk had yearned for rain, yet not 
a drop gladdened their hearts. Accepting Mr. Barr’s authority, a 
Spaniard rarely quenches his thirst with water, while as for washing 
he never thinks of it. Thus three years of decided drought is about 
necessary to make him realise the abnormal dryness. At last, how- 
ever, the priests of the place called out the whole of the inhabitants 
and inaugurated a general prayer meeting. So successful was this 
effort of co-operation that a storm burst over the neighbouring 
mountains during the ensuing night, and the foaming torrents swept 
the town into the Mediterranean. The survivors thought this was 
too much of a good thing, and have ever since been extremely care- 
ful not to be too pious. 

The habits of birds, beasts, and fishes are often utilised by 
weather forecasters. Is it not on record that a shepherd on Salis- 
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bury Plain was wont to forecast rain whenever the ram of his flock 
scratched himself in a furze-bush? Another version of the story is 
that the four-footed forecaster signified his views by twitching his 
tail. Walking with a young lady, a boy volunteered the information 
that rain was sure to fall within twenty-four hours, because a frog 
croaked. Unfortunately for reliance on natural phenomena, the day 
was excessively hot, the night was serene. Not a drop of rain fell. 
Taken to task by his confiding friend, the lad replied in an injured 
tone of voice, ‘‘ The frog lied. I am not responsible for his morals.” 
The moon has often been regarded as a weather indicator. “To all 
but hypercritical folk,” writes Captain Lecky, in a jocular strain, “ of 
the type of Herschel or Arago the evidence that connects the moon 
with weather changes is irresistible ; old Jobson, the carrier, finds no 
difficulty about it at all, nor do any of his cronies. Their ancient 
system may be flouted by the learned, but ¢hey have faith in it, for 
has it not been handed down from generation to generation?” The 
following lines, said to be culled from the visitors’ book of a Bala 
hotel, afford a fair idea of the moon’s influence on the weather, 
although almost a libel on Bala itself :— 


The weather depends on the moon, as a rule, 
And I’ve found that the saying is true, 

For at Bala it rains when the moon’s at the full 
And it rains when the moon’s at the new. 


When the moon’s at the quarter then down comes the rain ; 
At the half it’s no better, I ween; 

When the moon’s at three-quarters it’s at it again, 
And it rains besides mostly between. 


Inasmuch as the moon quarters weekly there is little, if any, 
difficulty in connecting weather changes with the moon’s phases. 
“Your weather prophet generally, like the oracle-worker of old, 
understands the protective possibilities of language, and avails him- 
self of them.” It is so easy to say the battle will be won if the 
king be killed, but difficult enough in all conscience to decide 
which of two kings is meant. So it is with the long-range weather 
rorecaster. 

Two old rustics were presented with a barometer by a son who 
had won renown at college. His mother was much impressed 
thereby, and said, “‘Isn’t the dear boy thoughtful? Which way do 
we screw it up when we want the weather to be fine?” On the 
other hand, there is the story of the farmer exasperated by con- 
tinuous downpour, despite the fact that his barometer stood at “ set 
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fair.” He took the instrument into the open air and thus addressed 
it: “Now, see for yoursel’ if ye will not take my word for it.” 
The wording on the face of many a barometer is most misleading as 
a general rule. 

It has not been my purpose in this article to penetrate 
the mysteries of scientific weather-forecasting, nor to deride the 
attempts of amateurs, but merely to lightly touch upon popular 
items of gossip under various heads of weather. ‘The weather 
is always interesting,” says Marie Corelli in “ The Master Christian,” 
by the lips of her heroine, Sylvia, “and it is such a safe subject of 
conversation.” For England, perhaps, Sheridan’s rhyming calendar 
serves as well as any : 


January—Snowy. May—Flowery. September—Poppy. 
February—Flowy. June—Bowery. October —Breezy. 
March—Blowy. July—Moppy. November—Wheezy. 
April—Showery. August—Croppy. December—Freezy. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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THE DYING CENTURY. 


HE peace of Autumn, ere late winds have blown, 
Is on the woodland glory, deepen’d now 
To auburn hue. O’er yonder mist-cloud brow 
‘lhe swallows—last of ¢h’ne—have southward flown. 


’Tis calm for thought betwixt the summer’s breath, 
Laden with richness of the season’s prime, 
And that storm-toss’d, distressful aftertime 

Which comes adown the valley shade of death. 


Pause now—the years have passed, and there is given 
A time for thought, a holy hour of peace. 
The deeds are done ; the history must cease; 

’Tis written how thy sons have lived and striven. 


The bracken browns upon a thousand slopes, 
The squirrel gambols on his merry round, 
The ripen’d chestnut drops to mossy ground. 

When in the waking spring thy youthful hopes 


Were wont to whisper, “ That which failed last year 
This summer shall the promise all fulfil,” 
Crept there a forecast shadow cold and still 

Of when there was no more to hope or fear ? 


In the long afterwards again will come 
The season’s sweetness ; other eyes will see 
The orchards laden ; but ’tis not for thee, 
Old Century, will sound that Harvest Home ! 


A hundred golden autumns went before 
With air as light, with woods and wealds as brown ; 
But when /ese ling’ring leaves shall flutter down, 
They are the last of ¢hine for evermore. 
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I stand beside a newly open grave— 
A grave now holding ashes of the dead— 4 
Dust wrapp’d to decency in sheeted lead, 

Hiding decay. The world may try to save 


The hero’s memory, but secret sleep 
Guards the unwritten truths of life and love, 
Which never shall discordant Fame,remove 
From sanctu’ry of shadows dark and deep— 


Truths which perchance have bound a firmer cord 
To life divine ; links of a fairer chain 
Than that of mighty deeds which live again 

On Hist’ry’s page of famous deed and word. 





% * * * * * * 


The winds have blown, and low the rotting leaves 
Lie at the black wet trunks of oak and beech ; 
The wail has died away. A sigh for each 

Thro’ the bared branches now the night air breathes. 


White gath’ring clouds hide out the waning moon, 
Thro’ the long night they veil the winter sky. 
A shroud! a shroud ! for such as have to die! 
The open grave must have its tenant soon. 


Open and waiting! Silently to-night, 
Perchance, they hither bring thy winding-sheet, 
Cover thy hoary head and helpless feet, 

And lay thee low, away from mortal sight. 


E. M. RUTHERFORD, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE Circus 1n IMPERIAL ROME. 


HAT will be the result of the new development of love for 
the theatres, upon which I had something to say last 
month, I will not attempt to say. In early Rome it was the 
precursor of decay. In Rome, however, and in Rome I include 
some of her possessions—Asian, African, Iberian, and Gallic 
—theatrical entertainments took a hold on the public such as is 
not likely to be witnessed in England. Two things only, said 
Juvenal, did the Roman need, panem et circenses—bread and 
sports. Three centuries later, when Christianity was established 
under the Emperors, love of spectacular performances had become so 
absorbing in Rome, Constantinople, and Antioch, and even in 
smaller cities, that it had ended in extinguishing all commercial life 
and activity. The circus would contain the entire adult population 
of a place which was capable of moving or being conveyed thither. 
Performances, moreover, were not, as with us, confined to two or 
three hours of the afternoon or the evening, but began in the 
morning and did not finish until night. There was no other thought, 
apparently, than that of the pursuits of the arena. In the year 354 
the Roman Calendar contained one hundred and seventy-five holy- 
days, of which ten were devoted to gladiatorial combats, sixty-four to 
circus games, and a hundred and one to scenic representations. This 
even did not represent all the days assigned to such purposes, since 
—as is pointed out by M. Paul Allard, the best living authority upon 
the struggle between Paganism and Christianity—in addition to these 
fétes, paid for at public expense, the emperors and rich citizens 
seeking to become popular would give special representations on 
anniversaries or other occasions. ‘These particulars rest on the 
authority of historians such as Ammianus Marcellinus, and writers 
such as Saint Basil and Saint Chrysostom. It is not likely that 
theatres will lead modern Englishmen so far astray. If Englishmen 
are to be so misled, I should fear rather the attractions of horse- 
racing than those of the stage. 
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ILLEGALITY OF THE GAME OF BowlLs. 


N reading, which I have recently done with much _ interest, 
| Mr. Féret’s “ Fulham, Old and New,”! one of the best and 
most important of our London local histories, I was struck with 
the rigour with which in that suburb gambling was prohibited— 
not only games of chance, but those of skill, being held unlawful. 
That dicing was in early days common in Fulham is regrettably 
obvious ; the name fullams, fulloms, or fulhams being bestowed, 
presumably from the source of supply, upon a make of false 
dice. In “The London Prodigal” appears, “I bequeath two 
bales of false dice, videlicet, high men, and low men, fulloms, 
stop cater traies, and other bones of function”; and the word 
in that sense is found in many Tudor or Stuart plays, including 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” That dicers, carders, and the 
like should be subject to penalties was accordingly reasonable 
enough. Bowls—always, we are told, a popular game with 
Fulham men—were interdicted at a “View” in 1524. “No one in- 
habiting within this lordship shall play at the game of bowls under 
penalty xj*,” and in 1609 various inhabitants, for indulging in the 
recreation, were amerced 6s. 8d. each. Such penalties surely were 
not regularly enforced, or were the participants in the historical 
match on Plymouth Hoe, which the arrival of the Spanish Armada 
did not interrupt, similarly victimised? ‘The prohibition was, I read, 
in order to promote the pursuit of archery. In vol. xxi., for the year 
1591, of the Acts of the Privy Council, New Series, I find instructions 
issued to the lieutenants of counties requiring them to take special 
care “that such kindes of exercises, gaimes, and pastimes as are 
prohibited by law, namely, bowles, dysing, carding, and such like 
may be furthwith forbidden,” but that instead thereof, “archery 
may be revived and practised, and that kind of ancient weapon 
whereby our nacion in tymes past hath gotten so great an honour 
may be kept in use, and such pore men whose stay of lyving with 
their whole fammelies do cheefly depend thereon, as bowyers, 
fletchers, stringers, arrowhead makers, being very many in nomber 
throughout the realme, may be mainteyned and set on worke 
according to their vocacions, and her Majesty’s said gracious intent 
and meaning therby duely executed.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
' Leadenhall Press, 3 vols. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Ber fHlost Gracious (Majesty the Queen, 


President—His Rorat Hicguyess THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—CotoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary— CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S, 





APPEAL. 


hae Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 286 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 501 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1899, and of 108 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total nurnber of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards in 1899, being GO. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December, 1899, 41,842. 


It should be specially noted that the Life-Boat Crews, excepting when remunerated by 
the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 





Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C : 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branzhes. 


[P.T.0. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 





GALLANT LIFE-BOAT SERVICES IN 1899. 


GORLESTON, SUFFOLK. 


At about 12.5 a.m., on the 30th September, 1899, the Coastguard on duty reported to the 
Coxswain of the Life-Boat that a vessel was showing signals of distress off Great Yarmouth. 
At the time a whole gale was blowing from S.E., the sea was very heavy, the weather was thick 
and rain was falling. The crew of the Life-Boat Mark Lane, belonging to the Royau NATIONAL 
LirE-BoaT INSTITUTION, were summoned, and a message for a steam-tug was despatched by 
telephone ; but it was ascertained that one could not be obtained until daylight. The Boat then 
attempted to sail out, but was driven back, and therefore made for Yarmouth. Having succeeded 
in there obtaining the services of a tug she proceeded in tow to the vessel, and found her fo be 
the schooner Lorne, of Aberystwyth, bound from Yarmouth for London, in ballast. She was 
— very heavily, dragging her anchors, and her windlass was broken. She had left Yarmouth 
two days previously, but had been compelled to put back through stress of weather. Her crew 
of four men were taken into the Life-Boat, which was then towed to a windward position to 
enable her to sail back to her station. The Life-boat men stated that the sea on the bar and for 
half-a-mile out was the heaviest they had ever experienced. In returning, with the drogue out, 
the sails furled down to a goose-wing, and the forward ballast-tanks empty, one terrible sea 
pooped the boat; every man on board was under water and it was estimated that the boat—the 
behaviour of which they warmly praised—was carried by that sea a distance of at least two 
hundred yards. 
CAISTER, NORFOLK. 


On the 8th November, the Life-Boat Peauchamp, which also belongs to the Royat NATIONAL 
LirE-Boat InsTITUTION, saved, in circumstances of considerable difficulty and danger, the 
crew of eight men from the lugger Palestine, of Banff, which, while making for Lowestoft from 
the fishing-grounds, stranded on the Cockle Sand in a strong gale from SSW. and a very heavy 
sea. At 4 a.m., the watchmen at Caister observed signals of distress in the direction of the 
Sand, followed by signals from the Cockle Light-vessel. The Life-Boat was launched as soon 
as possible, and, proceeding under storm canvas across the Barber Sand, bore away for the 
Cockle Sand, By this time the flares had disappeared, but the shipwrecked men had hoisted 
a small lantern on the mast; this light guided the Life-boat men to the scene of the casualty, 
and on nearing it the cries of the men shouting for help were distinctly heard. The Life-Boat 
anchored and veered down towards the vessel, intending to pass a rope to her, but the after pait 
of the Boat touching the ground put her nearly out of control, and being struck on the port 
bow by an enormous sea, »she was carried directly on to the deck of the wreck which was sunk on the 
sand, only the fore part being above the water, and to this portion her crew were clinging, being con- 
tinually drenched by the enormous seas which washed overthem. The Life-Boat had her bow smashed 
and received other injuries ; but having been got clear of the wreck, a rope was passed to the men, 
and the Boat approached near enough to rescue them, They were in a thoroughly exhausted condition 
and the master and a boy had a narrow escape, as in jumping from the vessel they missed the Boat 
and fell into the water; but they were grasped by the Life-boat men, and safely taken into the 
Boat. During all these operations, mountainous seas continually broke over the Life-Boat. The 
lugger entirely disappeared ten minutes after the men had been taken off, and it is a fortunate 
circumstance that they took the precaution to hoist the lantern when the flares went out, as this 
light, although a small one, was the means of directing the Life-boat men to their assistance, thus 
avoiding loss of time in searching for them in the intense darkness which prevailed at the time. 
Having got all on board, the Life-Boat anchored until daylight, when the steam-tug Gleaner was 
signalled for and towed her to Caister, where the men were safely landed. On beaching the Boat, 
it was found that thecollision with the wreck had seriously damaged her, and she was therefore 
taken to a shipbuilder’s yard at Great Yarmouth, where the necessary repairs were executed. 

In recognition of their specially good services on this occasion, an extra reward was granted to 
the crew of the Life-Boat, by the Committee of Management of the Institution, and the men had the 
gratification of receiving from those whom they had rescued, a letter, of which the following 
is a copy :— 

“Mr. James H. Haytrtt, 

Caister-on-Sea, 
Coxswain of the Life-Boat Beauchamp, 

‘Dear Srr,—We, the undersigned, being the crew of the Scotch boat Palestine, which was 
wrecked on the Cockle Sand during the night of Tuesday last, gratefully and sincerely tender to you 
and your brave crew ourthanks for the courageous way in which you came to our rescue, and after 
many dangerous attempts succeeded eventually in saving one and all of us from a watery grave. 
We further beg to assure you that we shall remember your heroic services as long as we are spared 
yo — be much obliged if you would give publicity to this, our thanks, in the Yarmout 
In nt. 

“i ‘We are, gratefully yours, 

(Signed) GrorGE Marr, 
WitiraM Marr, 
For ourselves and remainder of crew.” . 
[v.T 0. 
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BERTHA THOMAS’S RECENT NOVEL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Son of the House. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘The Violin-player’ &c. 


‘A thorongh knowledge bas Miss Bertha. Thomas of the foibles and follies, the ideals and ambitions, the 
thoughts and instincts of our upper middie class ; in’fact, there is not a single figure in her new novel . . . that 
is not sketched to the very life... . The book is well stocked with clever character-sketches, thoughtful 
reflections, and pungent epigrams.’— Eco, 

* Miss Thomas's very able, very interesting book.’—BooKMAN. 

‘Miss Thomas is-at her best in depicting the mother and son immediately after Oswald's return from abroad. 
The two Fayne sisters and the members of the Copinger household are drawn with delicacy and truth, and Ralph 
isequally good,’—Pimor. ‘The story is brightly told.’"— DAiLy CHRONICLE, 

* Her style is pleasant and amusing.’— SaturDay REVIEW. 

* A pleasantly written story enough, with crisp dialogue.—-WEEKLY RkGISTER. 

* Miss Thomas is forging ahead, and her new story shuld carry her still higher up in the novel-reader’s white 
list, Its all round mérit is of quite a high order, and there are times when it might not unfairly be called 
brilliant. Well devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it, it is skilfully and easily put together, 
vivaciously written,.and full of clever workmanship. Altogether, it is a book entertaining both in matter and 
manner throughout, and full of promise for Miss Thomas’s future.,—-PALL MALL GAZEITE. 

‘A pleasant domestic story, such as the author has more than once shown that she can write, and ber readers 
will not fail to be charmed by it.. Its stronger passages bear fresh witness to her power of developing character, 
and working out a situation on convincing lines,"—-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘All these (characters) have evidently given their author much pleasure, and are convincing and real.’— 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* The tale is an exceedingly clever one, and of sustained excellence. It is rich in ideas, has life-like people 
for characters, and, amongst its many good points, has usually well-written dialogue.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘To say that the author of this novel possesses the power of weaving a thoroughly interesting plot in which 
the human participators are creatures of real flesh and blood, with attributes that appeal to our sympathy, is to 
state a fact well known to every experienced reader of fiction ; but we doubt whether she has recently written 
anv more capable and fascinating work than “‘ The Son of the House.” .... It is well put together, and by the 
realism of its pictures will certainly hold the reader's attention throughout.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘The narrative of Oswald Hendry’s deliverance from durance vile and conveyance to a remote Welsh 
monntain-village, where he is able to“ lie low” in absolute safety until he recovers his normal vigour of body 
and mind, is a brilliant and fascinating achievement in the way of word painting. Regarded from the point of 
view of abstract justice, which,-of course, should be calmly and equitably distributive of punishment and reward, 
the dénouement of this delighttully improbable story can scarcely be deemed altogether satisfactory. ... . That the 
end of the tale should leave his remorseless persecutors flourishing like the green bay-tree may not meet with 
the unqualified approval of a good manv British novel readers, none of whom, however, will dispute the literary 
and coustructive merits of ** The Son of the House.” ’—DAtLy TELEGRAPH, 


Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Ainslie’s Ju=Ju: a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘In the Niger Country.’ 


‘ An impressive romance. . . . The book, if somewhat sombre, is always interesting and powerful, and it has 
quite an exceptional knowledge of men and manners in regions little known to eivilisation. It draws the 
negroes from the life... , It is an able and attractive story, and deserves te be widely read.’—ScoTsMAn, 

‘It is a capital tale in every way—in plot, incident, characterisation, and literary style..—GLasGow HERALD, 

‘The strangeness, peril, and fascination of Anglo-African life are amply filustrated.’—DUNDRE ADVERTISER, 

‘A powerful story, well told, full ot incident, strenuously subordinated to enhance the main interest of the 
characters and the fulfilment of their destiny. —MornixG Post. 

‘A thoroughiy interesting, well-written, and earefully-constructed effort in a field of fiction where Pro- 
bability bas as yet had little chance.’— OUTLOOK. 

‘A thrilling Sonth African novel. The story of the talisman is strikingly told. Very adventurous 
African life pervades the whole romance,’— PERTHSHIRE CONSTITUTIONAL. 

* Mr, Bindloss has a uniqne and convincing knowledge of Nigeria and the Lagos Hinterland.’—SpraKker. 

‘« Ainslie’s Ju-Ju,” written by a man who knows every inch of his ground, is a delightful book of travel, 
flavoured with a soupcon of interesting fiction. Now that theeyes of half the world are turned towards Africa, 
Mr, Bindloss’s charmingly written story will have many greedy readers,’—LIVERPOOL REVIEW. 

‘The book is full of excitement... . Mr. Bindloss knows the country in which hie sets his romance, so that, 
in addition to its other merits, the story has the l.cai colour that so helps interest..—LLOyp’s News, 

‘Whether on sea or land or river, Mr. Bindloss’s pictures of Nigeria and its inhabitants are illumined by a 
hundred-touches only possible ina writer who bas seen what he describes... . An astonishingly vivid account 
of the sufferings of the adventurers from pestilence, drought, and the attacks of hostile natives..—SprcraTor. 

‘It isa thrilling story. ... Mr. Bindloss brings this strange country before us with extraordinary vividness, 
and his stirring narrative never flags, —PrortE’s FRIEND, 

‘A book which all levers of good writing and a good story ougbt to read. The author exhibits a keen 
insight into character, and a.command of pure English waich are delightful and refreshing.’ —ToricaL Timgs, 

‘The real interest. lies in the journey of a trading party up country, and for the sake of this journey the 
book is well worth reading.’— PUBLIC OPINION. * It is a story that will reward the reader.—LimERARY WORLD. 

*Powerfully and vividly written, and sustains the reader's interest from first tu last. —BRADFORD OBSERVER. 

*Mr. Harold Bindloss, one of the few men who know the Niger region as intimately as nous autres know 
Hyde Park, chats about it in “ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.” .. . The book is well worth getting and reading on account of 
the vivid glimpses it gives us of the strange land at the back of Lagos. —Puncu. 

‘Mr. Bindloss has travelled extensivély in Western Africa. . . . Mr, Bindloss has used his experience of the 
country to embody many incidents of adventure and entertaining characters which carry the reader pleasantly 
onwards from beginning to close.—JoURNAL OF ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

** Ainslie’s Ju-Ju” is more than a sensational fancy, Mr. Harold Bindloss has written a striking book on 
the dismal Niger country, and now he has threaded on a sufficiently exciting tale a series of pictures which are 
as impressive az we believe them to be truthful.’"—TIMEs. 

‘The tale is a powerful and pathetic one, and theré is something more than an echo at times of ‘“* Westward 
mde ++. We have enjoyed reading this book ourselves, and can confidently recommend it to our friends,’— 

HURCH WOMAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING 


ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 





| NORMAN a STACEY. 
ARTISTIC HOUSE FURNISH 


yee = NORMAN & STACEY, itu, 
. Artistic House Furnishers, 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Moderate Prices. Free Delivery Town or Country. 
Call and compare Quality and Prices with other. firms. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘OQsman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 

The ‘Qsman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and-avoid imitations. The 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 


MADE BY 
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